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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended c dation 
Each number Is in itself a pectograne, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreiga literature, all the best articles 
from the —— magazines and reviews being — 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGB has on its shelves a —- reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful: Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and an. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rici field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current Fegan mage af science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it 1s 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the a T -¥ mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself... We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 

_ of the times.” 
The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 





ING AGE. 
The Christian Intelligencer, New York says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” . 
Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, a8 well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 

_ ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says : — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
thi If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 

The Christian Advocate, New 
“ It deserves its age, and the 

earned.” 

Th> Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

" tJ Is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
ished.” 


The Living Church, Cincage, onye: a 

“It is simply invaluable, br nging 
week by week, the very cream of a 
erature of the day.” 


York, says: — 
affection which it has 


to us as it doos, 
1 the current lit- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirablq 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much ry ood 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli's Living Acs, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says: — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phascs.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tre Livine Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
nome 8 with chem is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the Intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine Aaz. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tue Livine AGR regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill] and care, and its week- 
ly seppermnes gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. F 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette ry 4 it 1s 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self toa | a meng temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THR LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him fh a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

« Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine Acs is not worth knowing.” 
‘The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa, says: — 

“It has no rival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tur Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have nm fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excetient, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning '” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 

“ The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courter-Journal, Louisville, says tt is 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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A WILD ROSE. 


THE first wild rose in wayside hedge 
This year I wandering see, 

I pluck, and send it as a pledge, 
My own Wild Rose, to thee. 


For when my gaze first felt thy gaze, 
We were knee-deep in June; 

The nights were only dreamier days, 
And all the hours in tune. 


I found thee, like the eglantine, 
Sweet, simple, and apart, 

And from that hour thy smile hath been 
The flower that scents my heart. 


And even now when June doth grace 
Fresh copse or weathered bole 

With roses, straight I see thy face, 
And gaze into thy soul. 


A natural bud of love thou art, 
Where, bending down, I view, 
Deep hidden in thy fragrant heart, 

A drop of heavenly dew. 


Go, wild rose, to my Wild Rose dear, 
Bid her come swift and soon. 

O, would that she were always here 
It then were always June! 

Spectator. ALFRED AUSTIN. 


PHYLLIDA’S LOVE-CALL TO HER CORY- 
DON, AND HIS REPLYING. 


Corydon, arise, my Corydon! 
Titan shineth clear. 
Who is it that calleth Corydon? 
Who is it that I hear ? 
Phyllida, thy true love, calleth thee, 
Arise then, arise then, 
Arise and keep thy flock with me! 
Phyllida, my true love, is it she? 
I come then, I come then, 
I come and keep my flock with 
thee. 


PHYL. 
Cor. 


PHYL. 


Cor. 


PHYL. Here are cherries ripe for my Corydon; 
Eat them for my sake. 
Here’s my oaten pipe, my lovely one, 
Sport for thee to make. 
Here are threads, my true love, fine 
as silk, 
To knit thee, to knit thee, 
A pair of stockings white as milk. 
Here are reeds, my true love, fine and 
neat, 
To make thee, to make thee, 
A bonnet to withstand the heat. 


Cor. 


PHYL. 


Cor. 


PuyL. I will gather flowers, my Corydon, 
To set in thy cap. 
I will gather pears, my lovely one, 
To put in thy lap. 
PHYL. I will buy my true love garters gay, 
For Sundays, for Sundays, 
To wear about his legs so tall. 


Cor. 


A WILD ROSE, 





ETC. 
Cor. I will buy my true love yellow say. 
For Sundays, for Sundays, 
To wear about her middle small. 
PHYL. When my Corydon sits on a hill 
Making melody — 
When my lovely one goes to her wheel, 
Singing cheerily — 
Sure methinks my true love doth excel 
For sweetness, for sweetness, 
Our Pan, that old Arcadian knight. 
And — my true love bears the 
el 
For clearness, for clearness, 
Beyond the nymphs that be so 
bright. 


Cor. 


PHYL. 


Cor. 


PuHyL. Had my Corydon, my Corydon, 
Been, alack, her swain — 
Had my lovely one, my lovely one, 
Been in Ida plain — 
Cynthia Endymion had refused, 
Preferring, preferring, 
My Corydon to play withal. 
The queen of love had been excused 
Bequeathing, bequeathing, 
My Phyllida the golden ball. 


Cor. 


PHYL. 


Cor. 


Puy. Yonder comes my mother, Corydon, 
Whither shall I fly? 
Under yonder beech, my lovely one, 
While she passeth by. 
Say to her thy true love was not here; 
Remember, remember, 
To-morrow is another day. 
Doubt me not, my true love, do not 
fear ; 
Farewell then, farewell then, 
Heaven keep our loves alway. 
England’s Helicon. IGNOTO. 


Cor. 


PHYL. 


Cor. 


WHAT I KNOW. 


I KNOW the summer’s day is sweet; 

I know that love is sweeter still; 
I know that bliss is ne’er complete; 

I know of no perpetual ill. 
I know that life has many sides, 

That some things here seem hardly meet; 
I know that baseness often rides, 

While virtue walks with weary feet; 
Yet often want and wealth, I know, 

But for each other’s mask have stood; 
And men, I know, where’er we go, 

Are mostly happy when they’re good. 
I know that life, upon the whole, 

Is well worth all we have to give; 
And that the grander is the goal, 

So much the grander ’tis to live. 
I know that death is very nigh, 

That evil shrinks before his breath; 
That only goodness gives ‘‘ good-bye ”’ 

A rainbow in the cloud of death. 

WILFRED B. WOOLLAM. 
Cassell’s Magazine. 
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From The National Review. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE AND THE EUROPEAN 
SITUATION. 


BY AN OLD GERMAN RESIDENT. 


THE late elections for the Reichstag 
and the renewed tension of the relations 
between Germany and France have anew 
directed the attention to the situation of 
Alsace-Lorraine and its importance for 
European politics. It may, therefore, be 
of some interest to take an impartial view 
of the events which led to the severance 
of that province from France, and its an- 
nexation to the German Empire. Any 
one who knows the history of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation, will appreciate 
the important part which Alsace maintains 
in the development of German civilization. 
It was in the Alsatian convent of Weis- 
senburg that Otfrid wrote his “ Krist,” 
one of the oldest German epics ; at Strass- 
burg, Godfrid composed his immortal 
poem, “Tristan and Isolt;” Martin 
Schoengauer, one of the heads of the old 
German school of painters, lived and 
worked at Colmar, where his Madonna in 
the hedge of roses is still admired by 
every lover of art ; Sebastian Brandt wrote 
his satirical poems at Strassburg; and 
Murner directed his fierce invectives 
against Luther from that town. Even in 
the eighteenth century, Pfeffel, from Col- 
mar, and in the nineteenth, Karl Stoeber, 
were amongst the most popular poets of 
Germany. Alsace embraced the Refor- 
mation with heart and soul from the begin- 
ning; Calvin signed the Confession of 
Augsburg as delegate of Strassburg; at 
the end of the sixteenth century two-thirds 
of the country at least were Protestant. 
The Thirty Years’ War brought endless 
miseries to Alsace ; its unity was torn asun- 
der ; part of it became Austrian, and the 
Hapsburg princes persecuted the Protes- 
tants there, as in their other dominions, 
with blood and iron; in 1600 the Jesuits 
and Capucins were brought into the coun- 
try, and, although Strassburg refused to 
receive them, they founded a college in 
the neighborhood at Molsheim. It was 
also a bishop of Strassburg, Egon von 
Fiirstenberg, who, with his brothers, be- 
trayed the city to Louis XIV., and who, 
three weeks after he had delivered the 





town to the French, entered in triumph 
the hitherto Lutheran cathedral; Catholic 
proselytism was encouraged in every way ; 
those who forsook the Protestant faith 
enjoyed exemption from all taxes for three 
years ; every commune numbering seven 
Catholic families was bound to provide 
for them a church and a school; thus, 
during the years 1685 and 1686 3,426 per- 
sons abandoned the Protestant faith. The 
Jesuit college was transferred to Strass- 
burg. Nevertheless, there were in 1697 
only 160 Catholic families in that town, 
and, notwithstanding all persecutions, the 
prevailing character of the country re- 
mained Protestant. The German Bible 
and Prayer-book, the Lutheran catechism, 
continued to form the basis of the people’s 
worship and education. The eighteenth 
century was, in Alsace as elsewhere, a 
period of religious indifference. Voltaire 
and Rousseau found many followers in 
the higher classes, and the barrenness of 
German literature served as much to es- 
trange the country as the political division 
of Germany ; in the bulk, however, Alsace 
remained German — men such as Herder, 
Lenz, and Goethe studied at Strassburg’s 
old university, and the latter’s residence 
there became immortal by his charming 
romance with Frederike von Sesenheim. 
The French Revolution brought a change ; 
Alsace suffered heavily from the worst 
feudalism, and forthwith embraced the 
democratic cause; its deputies enjoyed 
considerable influence in the assemblies 
at Paris, and thus contrived to save, amidst 
general confiscation, the fortune of the 
charitable institutions of their province ; 
in the Napoleonic wars, the Alsatians, for 
the first time, fought against Germany. 
Nevertheless, old Alsatians have assured 
me that if, in 1815, the country had been 
reunited to Germany, the change would 
have caused no displeasure. The plan 
was seriously discussed at the first Peace 
of Paris, but resisted by the emperor 
Alexander I., because, as his minister, 
Count Capodistrias, frankly told Baron 
Stein, it was Russia’s interest to oblige 
the restored Bourbon dynasty, as her 
safest ally in the Eastern question. Even 
during the restoration the German charac- 
ter of the country underwent little change, 
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and it was only altered when, under the 
July monarchy, Guizot, as minister of 
public instruction, introduced generally 
French schools for the higher classes. 
During the second empire this Frenchify- 
ing process was continued with high pres- 
sure; the popular schools were handed 
over to French ecclesiastical orders, and 
the Protestants were under the conditions 
of an ecclesia pressa.* When the war of 
1870 broke out, the Protestants were ina 
state of terror, and accused of leaning to 
Prussia; the prefect of the Bas-Rhin 
wrote to the empress regent a letter, 
found at the sack of the Tuileries, that the 
Protestants were openly in, favor of the 
Germans, and for the 24th August they 
were threatened with a night of St. Bar- 
tholomew. It was in this condition that 
Alsace was conquered by the German 
armies. 

When Count Bismarck, immediately 
aiter the decisive victories, in his famous 
interview with Jules Favre, at Ferriéres, 
declared that Germany was resolved to 
keep Alsace, he did not base his claim on 
the fact that Alsace was a German country, 
but on the circumstance that its posses- 
sion was imperiously necessary for the 
safety of Germany. He frankly admitted 
that the Alsatians would not like the sep- 
aration from France; “ but,” said he, “if 
you had been victorious you would have 
taken the left bank of the Rhine, although 
the Rhinelanders detest the idea of be- 
coming French. We, in our turn, will 
profit of our victories in order to obtain a 
strong military frontier. For nearly two 
hundred years Strassburg has been the 
great sally-port from which France in- 
vaded Germany, in order to keep her po- 
litically impotent. We shall take care to 
render that impossible for the future, and 
we are resolved that henceforth the nat- 
ural barrier between the two countries, the 
chain of the Vosges, shall be the frontier.” 
It was the same military necessity which 
was insisted upon for the cession of part 

* The clergy became strictly Ultramontane; at the 
Boniface Jubilee of Mayence, in 1855, the Bishop of 
Strassburg, in a sermon, summoned the queen of En- 
gland to depose her usurped crown at the feet of the 
supreme pontiff, to whom it belonged; and the same 


prelate was amongst the most ardent promoters of in- 
fallibility at the Vatican Council. 
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of Lorraine, by Count Moltke; but that 
case stood somewhat differently. The 
military authorities were not at one about 
Metz; Marshal von Manteuffel, for in- 
stance, declared that it was much more 
important to have Belfort, and that if we 
took Metz, we must draw the frontier still 
more southwards, in order to be able to 
deploy our army before the fortress. Be- 
sides, if the cession of Alsace was not 
asked on the ground of common national- 
ity, yet the fact that the Alsatians were 
Germans was of great importance; but 
Lorraine, with the exception of a small 
border, comprising the places of Dieden- 
hofen, Saargemiind, Finstingen, etc., was 
not German ; Metz was a French-speaking 
town already at the time of Charles V., it 
was entirely Catholic, and it had nothing 
in common with Alsace ; on the contrary, 
they are of different races, and the inhab- 
itants of the two provinces hated each 
other ; the Alsatians calling the Lorrain- 
ers Walsche, t. e., Frenchmen. Count 
Bismarck, therefore, was not at all in 
favor of the cession of Lorraine, and only 
submitted to Count Moltke’s urgent re- 
quest. 

The task assigned to Germany after the 
peace was one of great difficulty. In Al- 
sace we had a recalcitrant, though Ger- 
man, population, and it was linked to a 
French one in Lorraine which they dis- 
liked. In itself, it would have been the 
best plan to embody the new province 
into Prussia, which, as the most powerful 
German State, had the strongest force of 
assimilation; but that was out of the 
question, because the conquest was the 
result of the exertions of all the German 
States. The grand duke of Baden, to 
whom Alsace was offered, wisely declined, 
because his small duchy, with its wasp- 
like waist, was not able to absorba country 
nearly as large. So the province had to 
be constituted in the hybrid form of a de- 
pendency of the empire, the legal sov- 
ereign being the totality of the German 
princes and free towns, whilst, in fact, it 
was governed by the emperor and his 
‘chancellor ; but both were far away, and, 
| amidst their other pressing business, had 
little time to give to the new Reichs- 
|\Jand. The Alsatians had no visible 
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representative of their sovereign, and, 
practically, the government fell into the 
hands of bureaucrats. In the beginning 
affairs went rather smoothly. The Alsa- 
tians, however much they regretted their 
separation from France, were deeply im- 
pressed by the heavy fall of that country, 
and the most influential men, such as Pro- 
fessor Kiiss, Nessel, Chauffour, Peyrim- 
hoff, Hartmann, Sengewald, and others, 
considered the fate of Alsace as finally 
settled. Prince Bismarck, returning from 
Frankfort after the signature of the peace, 
made, on May 25, a speech, expressing 
most kind intentions for Alsace, and stat- 
ing that although a short dictatorship was 
necessary for the moment, his aim would 
be to give, as soon as possible, to the new 
State all desirable liberty and autonomy. 
The speech was well received in Alsace ; 
it became the fashion to go to Berlin, and 
all who did returned delighted with the 
cordial reception they had met with. 

This honeymoon was, however, not to 
lastlong. The first governer was Count 
Bismarck Bohlen, an able general and an 
amiable man. As anearnest Christian he 
saw at once that the strong hold of the 
new régime was that Protestant population 
which had adhered to the positive Lu- 
theran faith, and had, under all French 
pressure, maintained the German Bible 
and Prayer-book, the German sermon and 
school, whilst the rationalistic Protestants 
had a leaning towards the French free- 
thinkers ; he at once charged some of the 
ablest men conversant with ecclesiastical 
and educational matters with the reorgani- 
zation of the popular schools and the 
Protestant Church. But if he succeeded 
in winning the sympathies of the people, 
it was not so with the chief of the civil 
administration, Herr von Kiihlwetter, one 
of the stiffest Prussian bureaucrats, a 
Westphalian, who had nothing genial for 
a population whose dialect he scarcely un- 
derstood, and which he treated simply as 
administrative subjects. The real mis- 
fortune for the German rule was, how- 
ever, the beginning of the Cudturkamff. 
The schools in Alsace-Lorraine had always 
been denominational ; suddenly a decree 
came from Berlin that the Catholic and 
Protestant seminaries in which the future 
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teachers were to be brought up, were to 
be amalgamated. This naturally excited 
great displeasure among both confessions. 
Count Bismarck protested against the 
measure as a most ill-advised one, but did 
not prevail, and sent in his resignation. 
He was succeeded by Herr von Miller, an 
able administrator, strictly just in his 
dealings, and accessible to any one of what- 
ever condition; but not a sympathetic 
nature, as was required to reconcile the 
people with their new destiny. A bach- 
elor, he governed from his cabinet, saw no 
one except on business, and discharged 
his social duties by giving all the year 
round three balls, where the Alsatians 
shone by their absence. He was not 
without merits ; having been president at 
Cologne, he knew how to deal with Cath- 
olics. When Prince Bismarck proposed 
to introduce the May laws in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, he declared that in that case he 
would instantly resign; such a measure 
would excite great discontent, and turn 
the clergy into decided enemies ; more- 
over, the existing French laws were per- 
fectly sufficient to maintain the authority 
of the State in its relations with the 
Church. The chancellor gave way; but 
if Méller deserved well of the country for 
preventing this ill-advised plan, he entirely 
neglected the importance of the Prot- 
estant sympathies. Himself indifferent 
in religious matters, he abandoned the 
government of the Lutheran Church to the 
rationalistic directory, which exercised a 
real terrorism against the believing clergy- 
men, and estranged their sympathies, 
while they themselves secretly leaned to 
France. Besides, if the introduction of 
the May laws was avoided, the whole ec- 
clesiastical policy of Prince Bismarck had 
the most injurious reaction upon the 
Catholic clergy ; the more so as the turn 
of events in France for the restoration of 
a monarchy under Henry V. excited their 
most hopeful sympathies. Nevertheless, 
Mdller’s administration was, on the whole, 
successful; the country prospered mate- 
rially; Alsatian products found a ready 
market in Germany; the damages of the 
war were liberally compensated ; railways 
and roads, canals and bridges, were con- 
structed ; Strassburg, freed from its nar- 
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row fortress walls, rose from the destruc- 
tion as a much finer city; the new 
university was richly endowed, and at- 
tracted numerous students from all parts ; 
the finances were flourishing, so that taxes 
could be remitted; the administration 
was just and benevolent, and if, in some 
respects, it was somewhat narrow, the 
Alsatians admitted that they had never 
been governed better. 

During these years a party was formed 
calling themselves Autonomists ; they de- 
clared that they considered the fate of the 
country as finally settled, but asked that a 
larger share of self-government should be 
accorded to the people, in that they should 
not be governed by the privy councillors 
at Berlin, but by an independent adminis- 
tration residing at Strassburg. They suc- 
ceeded in persuading Prince Bismarck 
that the time had come for granting the 
country a comprehensive autonomy, and, 
in 1879, a billfor that purpose was pre- 
sented to the Reichstag. It provided that 
the seat of the government should be 
transferred to Strassburg, and that an in- 
dependent governor, assisted by < secre- 
tary of state, four under secretaries, and 
a Council of State, should be placed at the 
head of affairs. The competence of the 
elected provincial assembly was enlarged 
by conferring upon it real legislative 
power, and the country was to have, in 
the Federal Council of the Empire, at least 
adeliberative vote. The bill passed by a 
large majority ; Field-Marshal Baron Man- 
teutfel was appointed governor, and en- 
tered upon his new office October 1, 1879. 
This choice was, in many respects, a for- 
tunate one. Manteuffel was not only a 
diplomatist and captain of the first order, 
but also an eminent character; he was 
most kind-hearted by disposition, yet 
would prove of inflexible severity wher- 
ever he met with trickery or want of dis- 
cipline; he knew how to treat men, and 
had won golden opinions when, under 
difficult circumstances, he had been placed 
at the head of the administration of 
Schleswig, in 1864, and of the French 
provinces occupied by the German armies 
1871-73, where he had been on the best 
terms with Thiers. He forthwith inaugu- 
rated a new system of government ; liberty 
was accorded to the press, and hitherto 
forbidden French and Ultramontane pa- 
pers were admitted; he showed great 
benevolence to the Catholic clergy and 
to the Protestant Church; the hybrid 
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the same sympathy to a peasant bewailing 
the loss of a cow, as to a rich manufac- 
turer; he travelled much in the country, 
endeavoring to see for himself, and enter- 
tained largely, freely conversing with the 
guests whom he daily invited to his table. 

Such qualities soon made the marshal 
popular all over the country, but his rule 
was not without drawbacks. Being an old 
man he wanted to see speedy results, and 
was somewhat inclined to pull the grass 
in order to make it grow ; for that purpose 
he thought it most expedient to win the 
sympathies of the notables, and did every- 
thing to make himself agreeable to them. 
These men, of course, largely availed 
themselves of a disposition so profitable 
to them by requesting and obtaining ample 
favors. But it is just the bane of the 
Alsatian population that they are entirely 
dependent upon these notables, 2.¢., the 
lawyers, notaries, rich manufacturers, and 
great landed proprietors. The true policy 
of the German government, therefore, 
ought to be to emancipate the peasants 
from this influence ; whilst in obliging the 
notables Manteuffel increased it, and at 
the same time discontented his own func- 
tionaries. He was, besides, not always 
lucky in the choice of his instruments. 
The secretary of state, Herzog, was too 
independent for him; he was dismissed 
and replaced by Herr Hofmann, who was 
satisfied with simply executing the gov- 
ernor’s orders. The secretary for finance, 
Herr von Mayr, made an unlucky attempt 
to enlarge the government tobacco manu- 
facture by suddenly increasing its produc- 
tion, which led to complete failure and a 
heavy financial loss. Reforms were some- 
times hastily introduced and did not work 
well; there were too many changes, and 
by far too many new laws. It may, there- 
fore, be said, that when in July, 1884, Man- 
teuffel suddenly died, his popularity was 
on the wane, although he was personally 
much regretted. 

His successor was Prince Hohenlohe, 
late German ambassador at Paris; he had 
proved an excellent diplomatic represen- 
tative under difficult circumstances —a 
man cool-headed, of keen intellect for in- 
ternational relations, of conciliatory dis- 
position, and a grand seigneur of obliging 
manners, who had the additional advan- 
tage of not being a Prussian. But he had 
not succeeded as administrator when he 
was minister in Bavaria, and in fact was 


| chosen as governor because his place at 


system of mixed schools for both denomi- | Paris was wanted for Count Miinster, who 


nations was gradtally abolished; he was 
accessible to every one, and listened with 


i had to make room for Count Hazfeldt in 
| London, so that Count Herbert Bismarck 
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might became secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs. 

Prince Hohenlohe followed a system 
different from that of his predecessor; he 
did not place himself in the foreground, 
but rather took the position of a constitu- 
tional president, speaking only when cir- 
cumstances required it. It, therefore, 
excited general astonishment when, before 
the late elections to the Reichstag, he 
came forward with a proclamation couched 
in very decisive terms. The case was 
this. Under the administration of Presi- 
dent von Moeller the Town Council of 
Strassburg, in consequence of demonstra- 
tions hostile to the government, was dis- 
solved, and the administration of the city 
handed over to a deputy burgomaster, 
Herr Back, who did his work thoroughly 
well, Prince Hohenlohe re-established 
the Town Council, the majority of the elec- 
tions turned favorable to the government, 
and the Council elected Back burgomaster. 
Shortly before the visit of the emperor, in 
autumn last, the governor wished the 
members of the Council to be presented to 
him ; the hostile minority did not appear 
on this occasion, but after the ceremony, 
the presented members adjourning for 
refreshment to a public-house, Herr Back 
proposed to sign a petition to the emperor, 
asking that the sum which the town had to 
pay to the State for the acquisition of 
building-grounds, should be paid in longer 
instalments. This was done, and the peti- 
tion was favorably entertained by the 
emperor. But the minority strongly ob- 
jected to this step, insisting, not without 
reason, that it was illegal, an accidental 
union of the majority being no sitting of 
the Council, which alone had the right to 
decide whether a petition should be sent. 
Bitter discussions ensued ; and somewhat 
afterwards, rumors of war being afloat, 
the secretary of state, when the question 
of the Military Septennate arose in the 
Reichstag, thought fit to deliver in the 
Provincial Assembly a highly political 
speech, in which he developed the dangers 
which Alsace-Lorraine would incur in case 
of a war with France, and strongly pressed 
them to support the government in main- 
taining peace by voting for the Septen- 
nate. All the Alsatian deputies save one 
voted, however, against the government 
in the Reichstag, and then Prince Ho- 
henlohe issued a strong proclamation, in 
which he asked the electors whether they 
would frankly acknowledge the validity of 
the Treaty of Frankfort, or would accept 
the responsibility of hostile elections, and 
stated that the issue of the elections would 





be decisive for the continuance of a be- 
nevolent system of government. This 
most injudicious measure, to which the 
governor was persuaded by Herr Back, 
and a subaltern officer of the university, 
Dr. Schricker, had a very bad effect; in- 
stead of intimidating the electors, it ex- 
asperated and drove them into the most 
decisive opposition; all the elections 
turned against the government. This, as 
far as I can see, was nota special mani- 
festation of hostility against Germany, but 
a protest against government pressure ; 
the fear of the vengeance of the French 
in case of war against all partisans of 
Germany operating in the same sense. 
But be that as it may, the result of the 
elections was a decisive defeat of the gov- 
ernment, especially galling for Prince 
Hohenlohe, and it was but natural that 
such an event must react on the future 
administration. The chancellor was for a 
sweeping measure; he proposed to sup- 
press not only the autonomy of the prov- 
ince, but even its quality as a State; it 
should be governed simply as a depen- 
dency of the empire placed under the in- 
ternal department of the Imperial Chan- 
cery (Reichsamt des Inneren). But the 
emperor decisively opposed such proceed- 
ings, saying that after his last visit to 
Alsace he believed in the loyalty of the 
majority of the inhabitants. Prince Hohen- 
lohe was of the same opinion, and the 
chancellor was obliged to give way. So 
the only formal change will be, that the 
Reichstag will resume the legislative 
power for Alsace-Lorraine which was 
partly suspended during the last years ; 
but, of course, the government will be con- 
ducted in a somewhat different spirit. 
Experience has shown that proving gra- 
cious will avail as little as menaces; the 
people were accustomed to the régime of 
French prefects, ruling, as Napoleon I. 
did, with an iron hand ina velvet glove. 
The influence of the notables will be atan 
end, and the agitation of the lower clergy 
will no more be tolerated. A more strin- 
gent régime will be adopted as to the na- 
tionality of the inhabitants ; the liberty of 
emigrating will, of course, be maintained, 
but the emigrants in renouncing their alle- 
giance must take the consequences, and 
will not be allowed to reside in the coun- 
try, except as strangers. The German 
popular schools have done well, but the 
higher classes continue to send their sons 
to the French dycées, whence they return 
with Chauvinist ideas. This will change 
if those young men are placed in the neces- 
sity of choosing whether they will belong 
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to France or to Alsace-Lorraine. A firm 
administration by an intelligent bureau- 
cracy will, however, not suffice to over- 
come the influence of the notables; the 
population must enjoy self-government, 
and for that purpose its organs must have 
real power. The French administrative 
system, which was hitherto adhered to, 
gives the show of self-government without 
its essence, by institutions such as the 
Conseil Général and the Conseil d’Arron- 
dissement. The government was disposed 
to give real power to the district assem- 
blies; but the notables would not hear of 
it, because the peasantry would be largely 
represented in these Sedion and their 
paramount influence would be broken. A 
reform of this kind, therefore, appears to 
be necessary; it would give new life to 
the administration, and would allow the 
suppression of the useless prefectorates 
at Colmar, Strassburg, and Metz. 

The most important question regards 
the general position, constitutional as well 
as national, of Alsace-Lorraine. It is evi- 
dent that it cannot forever remain in the 
present transitory state of a Reichsland, 
a dependency of the Empire, practically 
governed by Berlin decrees; the inhab- 
itants have a right to demand that they 
shall enjoy the same rights as Saxons, 
Badeners, or Bavarians, and that their 
State shall be represented in the Federal 
Council as is Hesse and Wurtemberg. 
But in order to obtain such independence 
they must have a real sovereign, residing 
at Strassburg; and with that question we 
are touching the national difficulty. 

Now, if that difficulty is to be overcome, 
the French must understand that under 
no condition whatever will Germany give 
up Alsace ; we have taken it for the above- 
mentioned imperative reasons of our mili- 
tary security, and we are resolved to keep 
it at any risk, just as England is resolved 
to keep Malta. When even aman of mod- 
erate views in general politics, such as 
Jules Simon, speaks of the crime of having 
dismembered France, and says, “ Those 
who have torn Alsace-Lorraine from 
France in 1871 have, by their own will, 
prepared a cause of eternal war” (Revue 
Internationale, April 26, 1887, p. 169), we 
can only answer, as Bismarck told J. 
Favre, that French honor is not made of a 
different stuff from that of all other na- 
tions. They find it perfectly natural to 
annex Nice and Savoy, but consider it 
inadmissible that France, wantonly at- 
tacking Germany, should pay its defeat by 
a loss of territory. From Henry IV. to 
the present time they have constantly en- 
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croached upon the domains of their neigh- 
bors ; even after having merged Europe for 
centuries in bloodshed and wars of con- 
quest, they considered themselves ill-used 
when after Napoleon’s crushing defeat 
they were simply reduced to the frontiers 
of 1792, and were. obliged to give up part 
of the plunder of art treasures which they 
had carried away from the different Euro- 
pean countries. They have plotted under 
Charles X., Louis Philippe, and Napoleon 
III. for the left bank of the Rhine and 
Belgium. Germany is firmly resolved 
that such things shall not recur. If the 
French choose to exhaust their resources 
by excessive armaments in prospect of a 
war of revenge, they may do so; we shall 
not attack them, but we are perfectly pre- 
pared to hold our own. Even the idea of 
neutralizing Alsace cannot be entertained 
for a moment; a small independent State 
such as Switzerland or Belgium may en- 
joy a permanent neutrality, and act as a 
wholesome buffer between France and 
Germany, but the case of Chablais and 
Faucigny becoming French by the annexa- 
tion of Savoy in 1860, shows what the 
neutrality of a small part of a great State 
is worth; we have not spent for nothing 
so many millions to make Strassburg an 
impregnable fortress. 

The case stands different with Lorraine, 
as I have stated before ; with the excep- 
tion of a few border towns it is not a 
German country; its union with Alsace 
hinders the latter from becoming German, 
and its loss was particularly galling to the 
French. An old keen-sighted Alsatian, 
Victor Chauffour, said to me in 1872, “I 
perfectly conceive that Germany was 
obliged to take Alsace, but Metz, ‘c’est 
l’épée dans les reins de la France.’” Be- 
sides, the military importance of Metz for 
Germany is contested. Marshal von Man- 
teuffel was convinced that we could dis- 
pense with it if we had another strong 
fortress north of Alsace, and such a place 
would Luxemburg be. After the death of 
the present king of Holland the personal 
union of the grand duchy with Holland will 
cease, and the duke of Nassau will become 
grand duke of Luxemburg; the country 
will be perfectly free to become a mem- 
ber of the German Empire such as Sax- 
ony or Baden. But by the treaty of May 
11, 1867, signed at London, Luxemburg is 
neutralized under the guarantee of the 
great powers. If that treaty was abro- 
gated and Germany was free to make the 
town of Luxemburg a first-class fortress, 
I think we might consent, for some com- 
pensation, to the retrocession of Lorraine 
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to France, with the exception of the Ger- 
man border places, and then Alsace might 
be united to the neighboring grand duchy 
of Baden, with which it is connected by 
close affinity of the same race and analo- 
gous interests. But, of course, Germany 
could only consent to this sacrifice on the 
distinct understanding, that every plan of 
recovering Alsace would be once for all 
abandoned by France. Such a compro- 
mise soems to me the only possible means 
of putting an end to the present tension 
between the two countries. I do not 
know whether, if it were put forward, it 
would be favorably entertained at Berlin, 
but I know that it would be the utmost 
concession for which France might hope, 
without a new and terrible war, compared 
with which, as Prince Bismarck stated in 
his speech of January 11, that of 1870-71 
would be a mere child’s play. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
A SECRET INHERITANCE, 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
BooK THE SECOND. 
xl. 
IN pursuance of the plan I decided 


upon before I commenced this recital — 
one of the principal features of which is 
not to anticipate events, in order that the 
interest of the story should not be weak- 
ened—a gap is necessary here, which 
before the end is reached will be properly 


bridged over. All that I deem it requi- 
site to state at this point is that within 
two years of the death of Lauretta’s 
mother Gabriel Carew left Nerac, never 
again to set foot in the village. He came 
to England, bringing with him his wife 
and one child, named Mildred, after Lau- 
retta’s mother. As you will understand, 
I have only lately gathered my materials, 
and had no acquaintanceship whatever 
with Gabriel Carew and his family at the 
time of his return to his native country; 
and it may be as well to state now that 
there were sufficient grounds for Carew’s 
abandonment of his design to settle per- 
manently in Nerac. The place became 
more than lightly distasteful to him b 

reason of his falling into disfavor wit 

the inhabitants of the village. Some 
kind of feeling grew silently against him, 
which found forcible expression in a gen- 
eral avoidance of his company. He 
strove in vain to overcome this strange 
antipathy, for which he could not account. 
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Even Father Daniel took sides with his 
flock against Carew. What. galled him 
most was that when he challenged those 
who were once his friends to state their 
reasons for withdrawing their friendship 
from him, he could elicit no satisfactory 
replies. Then befel an event which de- 
cided his course of action. Doctor Louis 
died. The loss of the good doctor’s wife 
had suddenly aged him; the break in the 
happy life weighed him down, and he 
went to his rest contentedly, almost joy- 
fully, to rejoin his beloved mate. Within 
a few weeks after his burial, Gabriel 
Carew shook the dust of Nerac from his 
feet, and departed from the pretty village 
with a bitter feeling in his heart towards 
the inhabitants. They would have been 
lad to demonstrate to Lauretta their af- 
ection and sorrow, but she stood by her 
husband, whom she devotedly loved, and 
with a sad and indignant persistence re- 
jected their advances. Thus were the 
old ties broken, and her new life com- 
menced in a foreign land. 

Of the doings of Gabriel Carew for 
some years after his arrival in England I 
have but an imperfect record, but that is 
of no importance, as it has no immediate 
bearing upon my story. Sufficient to say 
that five years ago he and his wife and 
Mildred Carew took possession of Rose- 
mullion, which had been long without a 
tenant. Great preparations were made 
for their taking up their residence in 
Rosemullion. The grounds and house 
were in sad dilapidation, no care having 
been taken of them for many years past, 
and a number of workmen were em- 
ployed to set things in order. In an En- 
glish neighborhood such doings always 
excite curiosity, and when it became 
known that Gabriel Carew, the master of 
the property, was coming to reside 
amongst us, there was a fruitful wagging 
of tongues. I heard a great many things 
which not only surprised me, but created 
within me a lively interest in the gentle- 
man who would soon be my near neigh- 
bor, my house being scarcely more than 
half a mile from the little estate of Rose- 
mullion, It was some time, however, 
before I made the personal acquaintance 
of Gabriel Carew. Before that took 
place I found myself, vicariously, in as- 
sociation with him through my son, and 
your favourite, Reginald. I can see you 
in fancy, my dear Max, rubbing your 
hands and saying, “ Ah, we are coming to 
the kernel at last!” Wait. You have 
the nut before you, but your imagination 
must be of a miraculous order to enable 
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you to pronounce upon the exact nature 
of the fruit when the shell is removed. 

Among our friends and acquaintances 
is a lady whose name it is not necessary 
to mention, who has a pleasant craze for 
bringing young people together through 
the medium of “small and early ” dances. 
Reginald went to her hospitable house 
frequently on these occasions. For my 
own part, Iam not given to these vani- 
ties, being, indeed, too old forthem. Old 
fogeys like myself are in the way of boys 
and girls who are called together for an 
enjoyment which is their special privi- 
lege. Therefore I was content that Regi- 
nald should go alone to this lady’s house. 

From one of these visits he returned in 
an unusually excited mood. He had met 
and danced with a young lady who, I 
plainly saw, had taken his heart captive. 
I inquired her name. Miss Carew. To 
be exact, he told me her Christian name. 
Miss Mildred Carew. Of Rosemullion? 
Yes. Wasshe alone? No; her mother 
was with her —a most lovely lady, but of 
course not the equal of her daughter in 
beauty. Anonly child? Yes. 

These were some of the questions put 
by me and answered by Reginald. In a 
very short time he had acquired an 
amazing amount of information respect- 
ing this young lady. He had seen noth- 


ing of her father. 

He went again to the house of our hos- 
pitable friend, and again met and danced 
with Miss Carew, and came away more 


deeply than ever in love with her. My 
affection and my duty caused me to take 
quiet note of my son, whose welfare is 
very dearto me. With a thorough knowl- 
edge of his character, I knew that he was 
not in the habit of contracting light fan- 
cies. He has a very serious and earnest 
nature. 

For the third time he visited our friend, 
and for the third time met Miss Carew. 
From what passed between us I resolved 
to see the young lady and her mother. I 
made the opportunity by going uninvited 
to the house of my kind-hearted friend 
upon the occasion of her next dance- 
party. I could take that liberty ; we had 
been friends for —— years. I en- 
lightened her confidentially as to my mo- 
tive for visiting her, and she received my 
confidence in the frankest spirit, firing at 
me first, however, a gun of a very heavy 
weight. 

“Tt would be an excellent match,” she 
said. 

“ What!” I exclaimed. 


“Has it gone 
as far as that?” 
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She smiled, and replied, “ Well, only in 
imagination.” 

I gave a sigh of relief. I had no wish 
that Reginald should seriously compro- 
mise himself with a young lady who was 
a total stranger tome. She renewed my 
uneasiness, however, by saying, — 

“Yes, only in imagination so far as an 
actual declaration is concerned. But, my 
dear sir, the young people have settled it 
for themselves, without consulting wiser 
and older heads than their own. It is 
the way of young people.” 

She spoke rather quizzically, as though 
playing with me for an idle gratification, 
and I told her as much. She instantly 
became serious, and assured me that had 
she not approved of the more than liking 
that Reginald and Miss Carew had for 
each other, she would have taken steps to 
keep them apart. 

“Then the mischief is done,” I said. 

“If you deem it mischief,” was her 
reply. ‘“ Yes, it is done. The pair are 
passionately in love with each other. 
But I am mistaken in my opinion of them 
if they are not to be trusted. They will 
do nothing in secret; when the affair be- 
comes so serious as to render an open 
declaration inevitable, they will consult 
those nearest to them, to whom they owe 
aduty. In that respect I will answer for 
Mildred. You should be able to answer 
for Reginald. Now that your eyes are 
opened, invite his confidence. Speak to 
him frankly and lovingly, and he will con- 
ceal nothing from you. I repeat, it would 
be an excellent match. She is in every 
way worthy of him, and he is worthy of 
her. She is a lady; her mother is a lady, 
and the personification of sweetness, 
though I fancy sometimes she has a sor- 
row. But what human being is perfectly 
happy? And Mildred’s father is a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Are you well acquainted with him?” 
I asked. 

“ No, not well acquainted. There are 
few who can say that of him. He is a 
man whose absolute friendship it would 
be hard to gain. All the more precious, 
therefore, to him who wins the prize. It 
might be worth your while to try, for 
Reginald’s sake. Should his suit be ac- 
cepted, an intimacy between you and Mr. 
Carew is inevitable. You will find him a 
man of rare acquirements. You have a 
leaning towards men and women who 
think for themselves, and who have a vein 
of originality. Mr. Carew being of this 
order, you will be naturally drawn to him. 
A not inconsequential item in the pro- 
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gramme is that he is wealthy, and that 
Mildred is his only child. Mrs. Carew 
and Mildred have just entered the room. 
I must go to them; follow me in a mo- 
ment or two, and I will introduce you.” 

I obeyed her instructions, and in a 
short time was made known to them. 


XIII. 


I DID not agree with Reginald’s esti- 
mate of their beauty. He placed Mildred 
first, and her mother second. My judg- 
ment reversed this order. Mildred was 
truly a most beautiful girl, but Mrs. Ca- 
rew’s beauty was of a quality which, the 
moment I set eyes on her, impressed me 
more deeply than I had ever been in my 
life by the sight of a woman’s face. It is 
not only that it is physically perfect, but 
that there is in it a spirituality which took 
my heart and my mind captive. It is as 
though the soul of a pure woman is there 
reflected —of a woman who, if she ruled 
the world, would banish from it suffering 
and injustice. She is the incarnation of 
sweetness and gentleness ; and yet I could 
not avoid observing in her features the 
traces of a secret sorrow to which the lady 
of the house had referred. This indica- 
tion of a grief nobly and patiently borne 
added to her beauty, and deepened the 
I am 


impression it produced upon me, 
not exaggerating when I say that, stand- 
ing before her, I felt as if I were in the 


presence of an angel. Were I a painter, 
my ambition would be to fix upon canvas 
a faithful portrait of one so pure and 
lovely. I should call my picture Peace. 

Her daughter differs from her in appear- 
ance. Her beauty is of another type— 
milder, more full of expression and vari- 
ety; she has opposite moods which, as 
occasion serves, are brought into play in 
contradiction of each other. This may 
render her more captivating to a young 
man like Reginald, and were I as young 
as he I might also find a greater attraction 
in the daughter than in the mother. A 
sweet and beautiful girl, modest and grace- 
ful in all her movements, I was satisfied 
that Reginald had chosen well, and at the 
same time I was convinced that all the 
earnestness of his soul was engaged in 
the enterprise. 

“I am happy,” said Mrs, Carew to me, 
“to know Reginald’s father. 

“No less happy am I,” was my rejoin- 
der, “in making the acquaintance of a 
lady of whom I have heard so much.” 

“Reginald has spoken of me?” 

“Of you and your daughter — continu- 
ally, from the first evening on which he 
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had the happiness of meeting you. Itwas 
for the purpose of obtaining an introduc- 
tion to you that I came here to-night, an 
uninvited guest.” 

I felt that there must be no conceal- 
ment in my intercourse with Mrs. Carew. 
To be honest and outspoken was the 
surest way of winning her friendship. 
Reginald and Mildred had wandered away, 
her hand upon his arm. Mrs. Carew’s 
= followed them tenderfully and wist- 
ully. 

wWe shall be very happy to see you at 
Rosemullion,” she said; and I promised 
to pay her an early visit. 

“Well?” said my hostess, when I left 
Mrs. Carew’s side. 

“TI cannot but approve,” I answered. 
“T have never meta sweeter lady. If the 
daughter’s nature resembles her mother’s, 
and Reginald is fortunate enough to win 
her, he will be a happy man.” 

My hostess smiled and nodded in satis- 
faction. An inveterate matchmaker, she 
was always delighted at the success of her 
good-natured schemes. 

On the following day I visited Mrs. 
Carew, and made the acquaintance of her 
husband, Gabriel Carew. I will not waste 
time by giving a description of him. What 
you have already read will have prepared 
you for his introduction 7” propria per- 
sona. Sufficient to say that I was favorably 
impressed, and that I had not been in his 
company five minutes before I discovered 
that the gentleman I was conversing with 
was a man of extraordinary erudition and 
mental compass. I was fortunate enough 
to win his favor; he showed me over his 
library —a collection made by himself, 
and which could only have been gathered 
by one of superior attainments. That my 
society was agreeable to her husband was 
a manifest pleasure to Mrs. Carew, and 
once during his temporary absence to ob- 
tain a book of which we had been con- 
versing she expressed a hope that we 
should be often together. 

“ He is too much of a recluse,” she said. 
“I have wished that he should mix in 
society more than he does — indeed, he 
sees very little of life — but he has a dis- 
taste for it.” 

I replied that the distaste of a man like 
Gabriel Carew to share in the frivolities 
of the age was to be easily understood. 
She answered wisely, “Surely a little in- 
nocent frivolity is not to be condemned. 
One may become too serious.” 

“Mr. Carew is a student?” I said. 

“From his early youth,” she replied, 
“he has been devoted to book-lore. His 
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young life was lived here in seclusion, and 
it was not till after the death of his par- 
ents that he saw anything of the world.” 

Mr. Carew returned, and looked at us 
smilingly. He touched his wife’s hand 
lightly, but slight as was the action there 
was affection in it. 

“T possess the gift of divination,” he 
said. ‘“ You have been speaking of me?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Carew. 

“ And of my love of solitude,” he con- 
tinued. “But what is bred in the bone — 
you understand. There are inherited vir- 
tues and inherited vices. The question 
is, at what point does actual responsibility 
become a burden for which we can be 
justly called to account, and until that 
moment, to define its precise relation to 
committed acts. Is it your opinion that 
crime can be justified?” 

“No,” I said. 

“ Under no circumstances?” 

“ Under no circumstances.” 

“ Early teaching, early habits, transmit- 
ted vices of the blood —are they not fac- 
tors? A man is an entity —complete 
possessor of his own body and soul, which 
may be pure or hideous according to cir- 
cumstances. But you make him arbitra- 
rily accountable. Do not misunderstand 
me —I am simply theorizing. Nothing 
of the argument applies to me except my 
love of solitude, which is harmless, and 
hurts no man. _ I have had experiences of 
the world, and have been misjudged. 
There was a time when I was angry, when 
I inwardly rebelled. I do so no longer. 
I am content. My wife, my child, my 
home, my lonely habits, make up the sum 
of a fairly happy life. Are you fond of 
tea?” 

The light question, addressed to me in 
the midst of serious words, somewhat 
startled me. I answered yes; and upon 
a motion from her husband Mrs. Carew 
left the room to prepare the tea. Gabriel 
Carew explained. 

“It is not ordered in this room because 
of a whim of mine. My wife has an apart- 
ment which is to mea sanctuary of rest, 
and there it is that we often sit and read 
and converse as we drink our tea. She is 
anxious about me, but there is really no 
cause for anxiety. She has an idea that 
solitude is affecting my health; she is 
mistaken; I was never stronger, never 
better.” He broke off suddenly with the 
remark, “ You are a physician? ” 

“It will be correct to say I was,” I 
replied. “ Many years ago I relinquished 
practice.” 
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learned that you held a distinguished po- 
sition. I have in my library your book 
treating of diseases of the mind, in which 
you avoid the common ground of demon- 
strable insanity. You speak there, if I 
remember aright, of inherited mental dis- 
ease.” 

“T have devoted two chapters to the 
theme.” 

“And clearly confute,” he pursued, 
“the statement you made just now that 
under no circumstances can crime be jus- 
tified.” 

“ I made that statement,” I said, a little 
confused by this just challenge, “from a 
general standpoint.” 

“ ] speak from an individual standpoint,” 
he remarked. “ Which of the two is the 
more human? However, this is diverging 
somewhat. Can you tell me why, as twi- 
light approaches, a change in my mood 
works mysteriously within me? I was 
gay —I become morose. I was cheerful 
— I am sad.” 

“ Nerves,” I said, “affected by external 
forces. That is the only answer I can at 
present give, knowing so little of you.” 

Twilight was upon us as we conversed, 
and I observed that his face was growing 
dark. With a strong, healthy, and de- 
cided motion, he shook off the influence, 
and held out his hand to me. 

“ Know more of me,” he said. “I have 
been informed of the mutual liking which 
has sprung up between my daughter Mil- 
dred and your son. We will speak of 
this seriously at a future time. Mean- 
while, let your son visit us; my home is 
open to him and you. I havea horror of 
secrecies. We will shape our course in 
the light. Shall we strive to be friends?” 

Apart from my inclination to be upon 
friendly terms with him —in the first in- 
stance born of my anxiety for Reginald’s 
happiness — there was in Gabriel Carew’s 
manner an irresistible charm, and I now 
desired his friendship for my own sake as 
well as for Reginald’s. I met his ad- 
vances cordially, and we spent a pleasant 
hour with Mrs, Carew and Mildred in the 
room which Carew had likened to a sanc- 
tuary. Its influence upon him was an in- 
fluence for good. The gloom which had 
gathered on his face with the approach of 
night faded away, and was replaced by a 
cheerfulness which found vent in his 
speech. I was more than ever surprised 
at the vast stores of knowledge which he 
had acquired. There was not a subject 
started of which he was not master, and 
upon which he was not able to throw a 
new light, and when we parted it was with 
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mutual expressions of esteem, and with a 
mutual wish that the intimacy thus auspi- 
ciously commenced should be allowed to 
ripen into a close and genuine friendship. 
What particularly struck me was the al- 
most worshipping love Carew entertained 
for his wife. We were standing in the 
garden, when, with a tender, personal ap- 
plication of a theme we had broached, 
Carew said, — 

“You know the old legend of ever 
human being being accompanied throug 
life by two angels, one good and one bad, 
each striving to obtain mastery over him. 
My good angel is a visible one, and it is 
ever by my side.” 

He placed his hand upon his wife’s 
shoulder, and she raised her eyes to his. 
They gazed upon each other like lovers, 
and at that moment there was not upon 
either face a trace of gloom or sorrow. 

“True love exists between those two,” 
I thought, as I wended my way home. 
“The shadows that hover round them are 
but idle fancies. I rejoice that a daughter 
of these noble people has won my son’s 
heart.” 


XIV. 


A GENERAL survey of the few months 
that followed will suffice. There are many 


smali details which it would be pleasant to 
dwell upon, but these may be safely left 


to the imagination. They consist for the 
most part of the episodes which marked 
the progress of the love affair between 
Mildred and Reginald — who, without any 
distinct declaration from us, conducted 
themselves toward each other as an en- 
gaged couple. We elder people tacitly 
held back from entering into an express 
engagement, Mrs. Carew waiting, as it 
were, upon my movements and those of 
her husband. I am in a position to ex- 
plain the reasons of my own backwardness 
in this important matter. Gabriel Ca- 
rew’s reasons must, for the present, be left 
to explain themselves. I need scarcely 
say that Reginald and Mildred were per- 
fectly happy, being satisfied that they 
possessed our sanction to their love. No 
fault was theirs in this respect. If blame 
was due anywhere, we, their parents, were 
the persons upon whom it justly fell. 

The hope of a binding friendship be- 
tween myself and Mr. and Mrs. Carew 
was more than fulfilled. Not only did we 
become firm friends, but the closest confi- 
dential relations were established between 
us. So much so that I became acquainted 
with the history of the inner and outer 
lives of Gabriel Carew and his sweet 
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wife. There was little to learn of Mrs. 
Carew’s inner life which I had not already 
imagined; it was a record of innocence 
and sweetness. But what I learnt of Ga- 
briel Carew afforded me food for grave 
reflection. So intimate were our relations, 
so perfect was the confidence he reposed 
in me, that he concealed nothing from 
me. His frankness won my admiration 
and greatly disturbed me. ‘The recital of 
his youthful life, of his midnight wander- 
ings, of his solitary musings, and after- 
wards of the death of his parents, of his 
entrance into Nerac, of his intimacy with 
the family of Doctor Louis, and of the 
tragic events that occurred in the peaceful 
village, made up the sum of the strangest 
record which had ever been imparted to 
me. I confess to being much affected by 
the fate of Eric and Emilius, and I asked 
Carew whether he had heard anything of 
Emilius of late years. His reply was that 
he had heard nothing, and that the un- 
happy man was ahahe dead. 

“You have no doubt that he was 
guilty ?” I asked. 

“ Not the slightest doubt,” said Carew. 

I was not so sure ; the story had excited 
within me a singular sympathy for Emil- 
ius. 

Now, in what I am about to say with 
respect to Gabriel Carew, ' had, at that 
time, I admit, the slightest of grounds ; 
and the powerful effect a certain suspicion 
had upon me was all the more singular 
because of the absence of reliable evi- 
dence. The study I had made for many 
years of the different forms in which in- 
sanity presents itself was very captivating 
to me, and in the course of my researches 
I unearthed some weird particulars, of 
which, were I a writer of fiction, I could 
make effective use. Gabriel Carew was 
an affectionate husband and father, a faith- 
ful mate to his wife, a wise counsellor to 
his daughter. He had not a vice which I 
could discover. He was neither a spend- 
thrift nor a libertine. He drank in moder- 
ation, and he never gambled; indeed, he 
detested all games of chance. His views 
of men and manners were singularly cor- 
rect, and denoted a well-balanced brain. 
It was only where his affections were 
concerned that he could be called in any 
way extravagant; but this would be ac- 
counted rather a virtue than a vice. His 
recreations were intellectual, and he 
sought pleasure and happiness only in his 
home and in association with books and 
his wife and child. What judgment would 
you, from a distance, pass upon such a 
man? What but that of entire approval? 
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But I was in daily contact with him, and 
signs were visible to me which greatly 
disturbed me. To speak plainly, I doubted 
Gabriel Carew’s perfect sanity. 

This was a matter of most serious mo- 
ment. If Carew were not sane, his dis- 
ease, so far as I could judge, was of a 
harmless form. The proof of this lay in 
his affection for those of his blood, and 
—which in evidence is, in my opinion, 
quite as strong—in his tenderness to 
animals and birds. But I have toa cer- 
tainty established not only that insanity 
is hereditary, but that what is harmless in 
the parent may become destructive in the 
child. Mildred was Carew’s daughter, 
and to all appearance as free from any 
touch of insanity as the most healthful of 
human beings. But the germ must be in 
her, to be transmitted to her children — to 
Reginald’s children if he married her. 

This consideration impelled me to se- 
cret action in the way of inquiry. It 
would have been useless to appeal to Reg- 
inald, and to set before him the probable 
consequences of such an union, My 
counsel would have fallen upon idle ears. 
My duty, however, was clear. It was for 
me to protect him. 

Instead of listening uninterruptedly to 
the confidences imparted to me by Carew, 
I prompted, probed, and asked questions, 
and thus learnt much which might other- 
wise not have come to my knowledge. 
Considering the motive by which I was 
impelled, the investigation I was pursuing 
was of an exceedingly delicate nature, but 
to my surprise Carew met — nay, antici- 
pated — me with a most surprising frank- 
ness. He made no attempt to avoid the 
subject, and the interest he evinced in it 
seemed to exceed my own. He spoke 
much of himself —not in direct connec- 
tion with hereditary insanity, but as 
though there was that in his life before the 
death of his parents which it would be a 
relief to him to clear up. He gave me a 
circumstantial account of all the incidents 
of those early years, taking pains to recall 
the most trifling detail bearing upon his 
youth. 

“It is a strange pleasure to me,” he 
said, “to be able to unbosom myself so 
freely. My wife is unacquainted with 
much I have imparted to you. There was 
never any need to distress her by a rela- 
tion of the morbid fancies which afflicted 
me when I was a boy, and which, per- 
haps, were the foundation of the profound 
melancholy which, after sunset, has lately 
crept upon me. Perhaps I am paying the 
penalty of old age.” 
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I combated this view, pointing out that 
he was in the prime of life, with perhaps 
its most useful years before him. Through. 
out these discussions and confidences the 
names of Mildred and Reginald were not 
mentioned —I purposely avoided refer- 
ence to them, but Carew did not appear to 
have any thought of them while we con. 
versed. The one person who seemed to 
me able to furnish information from which 
I could weave a rational theory was Mrs, 
Fortress, the nurse who for a number of 
years attended Gabriel Carew’s mother, 
I asked him if any correspondence had 
passed between them since she left Rose. 
mullion, and he answered ro, and that 
he had not seen or heard of her from that 
time. I then asked him if he had any 
idea where she was to be found, supposing 
her to be still living. 

“ Tn the last interview I had with her,” he 
replied, “she gave me an address in Corn- 
wall.” He paused here, and I saw that he 
was weighing some matter in his mind. 
“1 can find this address for you,” he said 
presently, “if you desire it. Have you 
any curiosity to see her?” 

“ Yes,” I said boldly, “if you have no 
objection.” 

Again he paused in thought. “I have 
no objection,” he said. “She may reveal 
to you what she declined to reveal to me, 
and it may assist you in your inquiry.” 

I looked at him, startled by his last 
words. They were the first he had uttered 
which denoted that he suspected my mo- 
tive in wooing and encouraging these 
conversations, The expression on his 
face was gentle and sad, and I thought it 
best to make no comment on his remark. 
The next day he gave me an address in 
Cornwall at which Mrs. Fortress had told 
him she was certain to be found during 
her lifetime. He gave me, also, a short 
note to her, in which he stated that I was 
his most intimate friend and adviser, and 
that he would be glad if she would commu- 
nicate to me any information respecting his 
parents it was in her power to impart — 
intimating, at the same time, that I was 
prepared to pay handsomely for it. At 
Carew’s request, I read this note in his 
presence, and at its conclusion he empow- 
ered me to pay for the information if I 
could not otherwise obtain it, naming as a 
limit a sum which I considered extrava- 
gantly liberal. 1 had already made prepa- 
rations for a temporary absence from 
home, and before the end of the week I 
was in Cornwall, and face to face with 
Mrs. Fortress. 
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XV. 

A FINE, stately, stalwart old woman, be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, 
with grey hair, bright eyes, and an air of 
masculine vigor about her which could 
not fail toimpress an observer. But what 
most strongly impressed me was the 
quality of power which distinguished her 
—the power of a firm will, which, in a 
lofty grade of life, would have made her 
aleader. I introduced myself to her, and 
informed her that I had obtained her ad- 
dress from Gabriel Carew, and had jour- 
neyed to Cornwall for the express purpose 
of seeing her. She evinced no surprise, 
and inquired how could she be sure that I 
came from Mr. Carew. 

“T have a letter from him,” I said ; and 
I gave it to her. 

She read it quietly, and put it into her 
pocket. 

“Is Mr. Carew well?” she asked. 

“ He is well,” I replied. 

“T have heard nothing of him since I 
left him in Rosemullion,” she said. “ He 
told me then it was his intention to quit it 
forever, and never again to set foot in it. 
I said that there was no saying what might 
happen in the course of life. He lives 
now in Rosemullion?” 

“Te” 

“ Then he has not carried out his inten- 
tion.” 

There was no triumph in her voice, in- 
dicating that she had been right and he 
wrong. It was a simple statement of fact, 
simply made. 

“We often commit ourselves unguard- 
edly,” I observed. 

She nodded assent. 

“ As you have heard nothing of Mr. Ca- 
rew, you are not aware that he is mar- 
ried?” 

She gazed at me thoughtfully, and I 
fancied I detected a stirring of interest 
within her at this intelligence. 

“ Married!” she echoed calmly. “ Late- 
ly ? ” 

“ No, more than twenty years ago. I 
do not know the exact year.’ 

“Ts his wife living ?” she asked. 

“Yes. She is with Mr. Carew at Rose- 
mullion. Would you like to see her por- 
trait?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

I had brought Mrs. Carew’s portrait with 
me, and other things which I thought 
might be likely to help me in my inter- 
view with Mrs. Fortress. I handed her 
the picture. 

“ A beautiful lady,” she said, handing 
it back to me. 





“ Better than beautiful,” I said. “An 
angel of goodness and charity, beloved by 
all who have the privilege of knowing 
her.” 

“Ts she happy?” 

“Very happy. She and her husband 
are united by the firmest links of love.” 

“ That is good news, and I am glad to 
hear it. Is Mr. Carew happy?” 

Slight as was the pause before I had 
made up my mind what reply to give, she 
took advantage of it. 

“ Then he is not happy?” 

“T should like to speak openly to you,” 
I said. “It is not out of mere light curi- 
osity that I have sought you.” 

“Tt is,” she said, ‘‘entirely at your dis- 
cretion how you speak to me. You are 
not here at my bidding.” 

“ True,” I replied ; “and I am entirely 
at your mercy. You learn from Mr. Ca- 
rew’s letter that I am on terms of confi- 
dential friendship with him, and that he 
places no restraint upon you. There is 
no person living who is better acquainted 
than yourself with the particulars of his 
young life, with its strange surroundings, 
its isolation, its lack of light. Dominated 
by such dark influences, it would have not 
been matter for wonder had Mr. Carew 
.-% into a morose, savage man, be- 
ieving only in evil, and capable only of it. 
The contrary is the case. He has faith 
in goodness; he has won the love of a 
good woman. His heart is tender, his 
nature charitable. When, before parting 
with you, he asked you to enlighten him 
as to the mystery which reigned in his 
home, there may have been some valid 
reason for your refusal— although, even 
then, as his parents were dead and he was 
alone in the world, such refusal was capa- 
ble of a construction more hurtful than the 
truth might have been.” 

She interrupted me here by saying, “ It 
could not have been.” 

“ But,” I urged, “might not the truth, 
painful though it were, have contributed 
to avert evil consequences ?” 

“To Mr. Carew,” she asked, “or to 
others?” 

“ To others,” I replied. 

“ T will wait a little,’ she said compos- 
edly, “ before I answer that question. You 
have more to say.” 

“‘ There can be no valid reason,” I con- 
tinued, “for silence now. Mr. Carew is 
anxious that you should speak candidly to 
me. An appeal to your sense of justice 
would probably weigh with you.” 

“Tt is not unlikely,” she said. “May I 
ask if you belong to any profession ?” 
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“TI do not follow any at present,” I re- 
plied ; “ but for years I practised as a phy- 
sician.” 

“In a general way, or as a special- 
ist?” 

“Chiefly asaspecialist. I have written 
a successful book upon certain forms of 
insanity, and I havea copy with me. Per- 
haps you would like to read it.” 

“It would interest me,” she said. “If 
I had been a physician, I should have de- 
voted myself to that branch of the profes- 
sion.’ 

I gave her the book, which she placed 
aside. “It is not, however, solely in that 
capacity,” I said, “that Iam here. That 
certain indefinite impressions, springing 
from my professional experiences, have 
prompted me, I do not deny; but my 
strongest reasons are private ones. Is it 
your belief that insanity is hereditary and 
ineradicable ?” 

“ That is my firm belief,” she said. 

“It is also mine. Mrs. Fortress, are 
you a married woman?” 

“T married a few months after I left 
Mr. Carew’s service. Within two years 
of my marriage I lost my husband.” 

“ Have you any children?” 

“ One —a son.” 

“Who must be now approaching man- 
hood ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is my case. My wife is dead, 
and I have an only child—a son — who 
is deeply in love with Gabriel Carew’s 
daughter.” 

This introduction of Miss Carew threw 
Mrs. Fortress off her guard; there was a 
startled flash in her eyes. 

“Tam sorry to hear,” she said, “that 
Mr. Carew has a daughter. Has he other 
children?” 

“No. Mildred Carew is, like your son 
and mine, an only child. I purposely 
brought three things with me, in the hope 
that they would help me in my purpose. 
Two you have — my book and the portrait 
of Gabriel Carew’s wife. Here is the 
portrait of his daughter.” 

She examined it with the greatest inter- 
est, and remarked that she saw no resem- 
blance in it to the father. 

“That has struck me,” I observed; 
“neither does she resemble her mother in 
any marked manner. But that sometimes 
happens, though it is not the rule.” 

“Ts there an engagement between your 
son and Miss Carew?” 

“ They are courting each other with a 
view to marriage.” 

“ With your consent?” 
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“ Yes, but it was given before I became 
intimate with Mr. Carew.” 

“ And since then you have repented ?” 

“IT have been greatly disturbed.” 

“ Rather,” she said slowly, “than my 
son should marry a daughter of Mr. Carew, 
I would see him in his grave.” 

This declaration profoundly agitated 
me, so far did it go to confirm me in my 
suspicions. “I asked you a question a 
few moments since,” I said, “and you 
said you would wait a little before you an- 
swered it. Will you answer it now?” 

“Your question was, ‘ Had a painful 
truth been revealed to Mr. Carew when he 
was gp gene green whether it might 
have averted evil consequences to oth- 
ers.”” 

“You have stated it correctly.” 

“It might have done,” she said. “ But 
it appeared to me that Mr. Carew was the 
last man in the world to attract a woman’s 
heart. I often said to myself, ‘ He will 
never marry.’ ” 

“ You were mistaken.” 

“I was; and I say again I am sorry.” 
She took from her pocket the letter I had 
given her from Mr. Carew, and read it 
carefully and slowly, in a new light it 
seemed to me. Even when she had 
finished the perusal she did not immedi- 
ately speak, but sat in silent thought 
awhile, 

“T am not a tender-hearted woman,” 
she said, “and not easy to move when I 
pledge myself. Mr. Carew’s father be- 
haved well to me, and fulfilled his promise 
of providing for me if it was in his power 
to do so after the death of his wife. I, on 
my part, kept the two promises I made 
him when I entered his service. The first 
was not to leave his service during the 
lifetime of his wife; the second not to di- 
vulge, without powerful cause, the secret 
of the unhappy inheritance he feared his 
wife had transmitted to their son. When 
I bade farewell to Mr. Gabriel Carew in 
Rosemullion, I saw no such cause for di- 
vulging the secret, and I declined to sat- 
isfy my young master. It may be different 
now, and I may be tempted to satisfy you.” 

“ Out of your sense of justice?” I ob- 
served. 

“Not entirely. Mr. Carew’s letter con- 
tains the offer of a reward.” 

I met her instantly and with eagerness. 

“I am prepared to pay it.” 

“It happens that I am in need of a sum 
of money, An opportunity is open to my 
son which will be to his advantage, but I 
am not rich enough to purchase it.” 

“ How much is needed?” I asked. 
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She named a sum which was modest in 
comparison with the limit which Gabriel 
Carew had given me, and I at once con- 
sented to pay it to her for her information. 
I had money with me, and I counted out 
the amount she required, and handed it to 
her. After ascertaining that it was cor- 
rect, she commenced. 

“When I accepted the situation Mr. 
Carew offered me, I did it with my eyes 
open. I was at that time employed in a 
lunatic aslyum, and was dissatisfied with 
my rate of pay. Mr. Carew offered me 
higher terms. His wife was a dangerous 
woman, and needed constant watching. 
Properly speaking, she should have been 
placed in an asylum, but the thought of so 
doing was hateful to her husband, who 
desired to keep his domestic affliction 
from public knowledge. He would have 
regarded such a disclosure as an indelible 
disgrace. There are similar secrets in 
many families. At the time he married 
her he had no suspicion that her blood 
was tainted, and it was only three months 
before the birth of Gabriel Carew that he 
made the discovery. Ido not profess to 
be thoroughly familiar with all the partic- 
ulars; I am not a prying woman, and was 
contented with what he told me. When 
he made the dreadful discovery he and 


his wife were abroad, and the occasion of 
it, so far as I could gather, ran in this 


fashion. Mr. Carew was occupying a 
house in Switzerland —he was rich at 
the time —and was entertaining guests. 
Among them was a false friend who was 
managing his affairs in England, where 
Mr. Carew lived for the greater part of 
every year. Ultimately this friend robbed 
him of his fortune, which Mr. Carew never 
recovered, coming, however, into another 
later on, which enabled him to purchase 
the estate of Rosemullion. One evening 
there was a large party in Mr. Carew’s 
house, in which his friend was stopping. 
Mrs. Carew was passionately fond of 
music, and there was a Tyrolean air for 
which she had an infatuation. She sang 
and played it again and again, and became 
much excited. It is not out of place to 
say that she was a very beautiful woman. 
The evening passed on, and the guests 
had departed. All but one—her hus- 
band’s false friend, who was stopping in 
the house. Either his duties as a polite 
host, or some other business, called her 
husband away, and Mrs. Carew and this 
friend were left alone. He asked her to 
play and sing again, and she did so for 
him; and then he made love to her. 
She repulsed him indignantly, but he was 
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not to be easily daunted, and a climax ar- 
rived, when he grossly insulted her. This 
roused her to fury, and she caught an or- 
namental dagger — but a weapon capable 
of mischief —from the table, and would 
have plunged it into his heart had he not 
caught her wrist and disarmed her. He 
flung the dagger away, and then coolly 
told her that her husband had implicit 
confidence in him, and that he would in- 
vent a story that would ruin her. He told 
her, too, that he had her husband in his 
power, that she and he were at his mercy, 
and that he could beggar them at any 
moment. There occurred then a singular 
change in her; her excitement left her, 
and she became as cool as he. Deceived 
by this, he renewed his suit, but she held 
him back, and she said one word to him: 
“Wait!” To wait meant to hope, and 
he said he would be content if she would 
play and sing to himagain. She didso— 
the same Tyrolean air she had sang so 
many times on this evening. Her hus- 
band came in, and the scene ended. In 
describing it 1 am drawing from what Mr. 
Carew told me afterwards in England. 
But the incident was not to end there. 
Mr. Carew and his wife retired, and he, 
awakening in the middle of the night, 
missed her from his side. He started up, 
and saw that her clothes were gone. At 
the moment of the discovery he heard a 
cry, and he ranfrom the room. He saw 
his wife approaching him; she was fully 
dressed, and she held in her hand the or- 
namental dagger, which was stained with 
blood. There was a smile on her lips, 
but although he stood straight in front of 
her, with a candle in his hand, she did not 
appear tosee him. She passed by with- 
out a word or look of recognition. He 
followed her to their bedroom, and there 
she laid the dagger aside, undressed, 
and went to bed. She had been all the 
time fast asleep. When she was abed he 
looked at the blood-stains on the dagger ; 
there was no wound upon her ; from whom 
came the blood —from whence the cry? 
The direction from which his wife had 
come was that of the room occupied by 
his friend. He went there, and found his 
guest just reviving from a state of insen- 
sibility caused by a stab in his breast while 
he was asleep. Mr. Carew could form 
but one conclusion, and his sole aim now 
was that the matter should be kept quiet. 
In this he succeeded, having invented a 
story which his friend professed to believe, 
and into which Mrs. Carew’s name was not 
introduced. It suited Mr. Carew’s friend 
not to dispute the invented story; his 
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wound was not very serious, and he subse- 
quently repaid the injury by beggaring the 
man who had reposed entire confidence in 
him, and whose wife he had attempted to 
lead to herruin. Mr. Carew could not im- 
mediately question his wife, for the next 
morning she was dangerously ill. The 
ordinary doctors who were called in did 
not appear to understand the case, and 
eventually Mr. Carew consulted a foreign 
specialist of renown, who informed him 
that there was insanity in his wife’s blood, 
and that it would most likely assume a 
phase in which there would be danger to 
those about her. This alarmed Mr. Ca- 
rew, not for his own sake, but for his 
wife’s, There was a law in that part of 
the country, which, put in force, would 
have removed Mrs. Carew from his care, 
and he made haste for England, where he 
would feel safe. Thus far in his wife’s 
illaess no dangerous symptoms were visi- 
ble, and he flattered himself into the be- 
lief that the foreign doctor was wrong in 
the opinion he had given. The most 
marked characteristic of the disease mani- 
fested itself ina harmless fashion, being 
simply a sentimental passion for the Ty- 
rolean air Mrs. Carew had sung so many 
times on the night when the hidden seed 
of insanity began to grow. Under these 
conditions Gabriel Carew was born. She 
insisted upon nursing the child, which, 
had I been in their service at the time, I 
should not have allowed. When Gabriel 
was two years of age, the dangerous symp- 
toms of which the foreign doctor had 
warned Mr. Carew began to manifest 
themselves, and I was engaged as nurse. 
Mr. Carew had lost his fortune then, but 
he was not entirely without means, the 
largest portion of which was spent upon 
his wife. He paid me liberally, his one 
desire in life being to keep the skeleton 
of his home concealed, not only from the 
world, but from the knowledge of his son. 
He thought that, growing up in ignorance 
of his mother’s condition, Gabriel might 
escape the contagion. I thought differ- 
ently, but we had no discussions on the 
subject. He had engaged me to perform 
a certain duty, and I performed it — there 
itended. I had nothing to do with con- 
sequences. After Mr. Carew took pos- 
session of Rosemullion his wife became 
worse; there were weeks together when 
no person but I could approach her with 
safety. I had perfect control over her. 
She was obedient, through fear, to my 
lightest word. It was certainly merciful 
that the sad secret, having been so long 
concealed from Gabriel, should remain so. 
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If mischief were done, it was not now to 
be averted. This is the explanation of 
Gabriel Carew’s lonely boyhood life, and 
it will possibly help to explain any strange 
peculiarities you may have observed in 
him. I do not consider I have violated 
the second promise I gave to his father 
— that I would not divulge without power- 
ful cause the secret of Gabriel Carew’s 
unhappy inheritance. There seems to me 
here to be cause sufficient for secrecy not 
to be any longer observed. My tongue 


being now unsealed, I am ready to reply 
to any questions you may ask.” 


XVI. 


Mrs. ForTREsS’s statement made ev- 
erything clear to me, and also marked out 
for me a clear path of duty. Knowing what 
I now knew, it would have been an act of 
monstrous wickedness to allow Reginald 
to marry Mildred. Never could I hope 
to be forgiven did I not prevent the union. 
Better that my son should live a life of 
unhappiness through all his days than en- 
ter into a contract which would doom the 
unborn to madness — perhaps to crime. 
It was not only an offence against man, it 
was an offence against God. The task 
before me was difficult, I knew; but I 
must face it bravely and without flinching. 
Hearts would be broken in the struggle — 
well, better that than the awful con- 
sequences which would follow such a 
marriage. My own heart bled as I con- 
templated what must occur during the 
next few weeks. 

Thus did I excitedly reason with myself 
in the first heat of the revelation. When 
I became cooler I saw more clearly the 
difficulties in my way. What evidence 
had I to produce? That of an old woman 
who had given me certain information — 
which tallied with my own suspicions — 
for a large sum of money. A cunning 
woman, to supply me with what she 
saw I wished. Cunning from the first. 
Paid liberally —nay, extravagantly —al- 
ways, according to her own confession. 
Her one single motive in the matter from 
first to last—money. Was it likely, 
being in a service so temptingly remu- 
nerative, that she should not adopt every 
cunning means to retain it? There was 
not only the immediate pay, but the 
prospect of a reward which would make 
her comfortable for life. She had so ma- 
neeuvred that she gained this reward. 
During the lifetime of Gabriel Carews 
mother Mrs. Fortress held supreme power 
over her. Her son was only allowed to 
see her a few minutes at a time at intervals 
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of weeks. Even her husband, at the bid- 
ding of this clever woman, was denied ad- 
mittance to his wife’s chamber. What 
difficulty was there, in those days and 
weeks of seclusion, so to oppress, irritate, 
and torture the poor patient as to compel 
her to put on the semblance of madness — 
to drive her into it indeed? Such cases 
were not unknown. Even now, from time 
to time, the public heart is stirred by a 
sudden revelation of such atrocities. 

These were cogent arguments which I 
raised against myself. With myself in 
my son’s place I should confidently ad- 
vance them, and should laugh to scorn 
the weak opposition which would bar my 
way to happiness. I sighed as I thought. 
The obstacles in my way were every mo- 
ment growing more formidable. 

These were not the only arguments 
against myself which occurred to me. 
There was Mrs. Fortress’s conduct when 
she left Rosemullion after the death of 
her mistress. Gabriel Carew had made a 
pitiful appeal to her. How had she met 
him? By assuming a mysterious air, in- 
dicating that she had the key to a secret 
in which he was vitally interested, but 
that she did not intend to give it to him. 
Why had she done this? Who could 
doubt the answer to such a question? It 
was necessary to the ré/e she had adopt- 


ed. Any other course would have led to 


an exposure of her vile scheme. There 
was the legacy which Mr. Carew left her 
in-his will. Were the real truth known 
she might be deprived of it. Therefore, 
the assumption of mystery in her last in- 
terview with Gabriel Carew. A cunning 
woman indeed. 

Against evidence so flimsy there was a 
heavy weight of testimony. Was not 
Gabriel Carew a loving Sestand and 
father? No person could dispute it. He 
loved his wife and child, and they loved 
him. Was he ever known to commit a 
cruel act? Never. Was not his purse 
ever open to the call of charity? Innu- 
merable instances that such was so could 
be adduced. Could even light acts of 
rudeness and incivility be laid at his 
door? What was the worst that could be 
said of him? That he was not fond of 
society, that he was a recluse. Could not 
this be said of hundreds of estimable 
men, and was it ever: put forth as a dis- 
tinct offence? If he did not himself go 
into society, did he prevent his wife and 
child from doing so? On the contrary, 
he encouraged them to seek amusement 
which he, a grave man and a student, 
possibly deemed frivolous. Fond of 
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books, seeking his greatest pleasures in 
them, was not this distinctly in his fa- 
vor, and did it not prove him to be of a 
superior nature to the common herd? 
The heaviest charge was that which, in 
conversation with me, he had brought 
against himself — that on the approach of 
night his spirits became gloomy. Slight 
grounds indeed for so serious an accusa- 
tion as insanity. Madmen were proverbi- 
ally cunning. Gabriel Carew was the 
soul of frankness, himself opening up 
discussions which would tell against him 
were he not mentally and physically sound 
and healthy. I began to despair. 

These reflections did not all pass 
through my mind in the silence which 
followed the conclusion of Mrs. For- 
tress’s statement. They are the sum- 
ming-up of my thoughts at that time and 
during my homeward journey. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Fortress was waiting patiently 
for me to put any questions which might 
occur to me. 

“ Beyond yourself, Mrs. Fortress,” I 
said, “and your master and mistress, was 
there no person cognisant with Mrs. Ca- 
rew’s condition?” 

“ None, sir, with the exception of the 
foreign doctor.” 

“Can you tell me his name?” 

*“T do not know it, but a doctor of his 
learning would not have been a young 
man when Mr. Carew consulted him, and 
it is hardly likely he would be now liv- 
ing.” 

“ True,” I said. 

“ Besides,” she added, “his experience 
of Mrs. Carew could have been but 
slight. Almost immediately after he gave 
Mr. Carew his opinion of my mistress, 
they left for England, as I have told you.” 

“Yes,” I remarked, “and he may, after 
all, have been mistaken.” 

She shrank a little, I fancied, but she 
said firmly, ‘‘He may have been, I was 
not.” 

“T am not doubting you, Mrs. For- 
tress,” I said. 

She interposed here by saying, “It is 
immaterial whether you are or not. The 
facts are as I have stated them.” 

“ T understand, of course, that you have 
spoken honestly, but is it not possible 
you may have judged wrongly?” 

“T cannot admit it, sir,” she replied 
with calm dignity. “It is not possible.” 

Certainly she maintained her ground. 
I continued my inquiry. 

“ Before Mr. Carew came into his sec- 
ond fortune he lived humbly in London?” 

“Yes; in poor lodgings.” 
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“Did the house contain other lodgers?” 

“Yes.” 

* And did not any of them suspect or 
discover the mystery so close to them?” 

“In my belief not another person in 
the house had any suspicion.” 

“You lived for many years in Rose- 
mullion?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did not Mrs. Carew have a medical 
adviser?” 

“A doctor called and saw her from 
time to time.” 

“Was he not aware of her condition?” 

“ He was not. His visits were a mere 
matter of form, and he frequently called 
at the house without seeing my mistress.” 

“ By whose directions was she denied 
to him?” 

“ By mine. It was part of my duty to 
preserve my master’s secret.” 

“] am sure you did your duty, Mrs. 
Fortress.” 

Her lip curled. She did not thank me. 

“ Did this doctor ever see Mrs. Carew 
alone?” 

“Never. I took care always to be 
present, and I always prepared my mis- 
tress for his visits, warning her to be 
careful.” 

“ Did she never rebel ?” 

“With respect to the doctor, never. I 
had my difficult days with her, but that 
was my business, and mine alone.” 

“He must have been a careful and 
conscientious man,” I said somewhat sar- 
castically. 

She capped me by replying, “ His ac- 
counts were regularly paid. Perhaps that 
was sufficient for him.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, and I could not 
avoid a smile, though I was really indig- 
nant. “Can you tell me anything more 
to guide me? Do you think it was Mr. 
Carew’s intention to keep his son in com- 
plete ignorance of this misfortune, even 
after the death of your mistress?” 

“JT am not positive. My master died 
during a visit to Wales, while my mistress 
was still living. It is probable, had he 
survived his wife, that he would have 
spoken to his son on the subject. I can- 
not say for certain, but, from certain 
words he once used I believe he left some 
record behind him.” 

This suggestion aroused me. 

“ Some written record?” I asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Where would he have deposited it?” 

“In Rosemullion my master had his 
private room, into which no one was al- 
lowed to enter. There are large safes 
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built in the walls of that room. If the 
record I believe my master made is found 
anywhere, it will be in that room. I have 
nothing more to say, sir. I have told 
you all I know. Whether you believe 
me or not does not concern me. When 


you see Mr. Gabriel, sir, give him my 
humble duty.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MONTROSE. 


IT is so surprising in these days, and 
so agreeable, to find any respect paid to 
the memory of an illustrious ancestor, 
that even those rigid guardians of our lit- 
erary virtue who hold that a petticoat forms 
no protection to a pen might unbend in 
favor of this little book.* But indeed no 
excuses are necessary. With as much 
modesty as truth Lady Violet Greville 
has warned her readers that she makes 
“no pretensions to novelty or high things.” 
Her single aim has been to cast into 
a shape convenient to the unlaborious 
reader, the career of a distinguished mem- 
ber of her family. To be sure, the late 
Mark Napier’s two books may still be 
bought; and a translation of Wishart’s 
panegyeric is probably to be found in 
most public librarjes.f But the good 
bishop no doubt needs correcting and 
supplementing ; while Napier, most pains- 
taking and devoted of advocates, was not 
an assured master of the art of entertain- 
ing. There was nothing, then, to be said 
against a popular sketch of Montrose; 
nay, in an age so singularly prolific in un- 
interesting and unimportant biographies, 
there needs no great stretch of ingenuity 
to find much to say for it. Montrose was 
important in his own time, and should be 
interesting inours. Lady Violet Greville 
has not considered the character of her 
ancestor very curiously. She has been at 
no great pains to find or make excuses for 
him. It is natural that she should think 
none are needed. At any rate she has 
either put by, or lightly passed over, those 
points in his career which other writers 
have found puzzling or indefensible. She 
has selected out of the materials provided 
for her enough to furnish a sufficiently 


* Montrose, by Lady Violet Greville. London, 1886. 

+ Montrose and the Covenanters, by Mark Napier, 
Advocate; London, 1838. The Life and Times of 
Montrose, by the same; Edinburgh, 1840. Memoirs 
of the most renowned James Graham, Marquis of 
Montrose, translated from the Latin of the Rev. Dr. 
George Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh’ 
Edinburgh, 1819. 
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correct and flowing sketch of a singularly 
picturesque figure ; and the result may be 
said to bear about the same relation to 
serious history or biography, as Maunder’s 
little epitomes bear to the prodigious la- 
bors of Mr. Leslie Stephen. Her lady- 
ship may particularly be praised for the 
firm front she has shown to those temp- 
tations which so few biographers, and 
especially of her sex, are found able to 
resist. She has put her materials to no fan- 
tastic uses; nor has her ancestral affection 
been suffered to assume any unreasonable 
form of the dues Boswelliana. The most 
that could be said against her on this 
score, might very well be covered by 
Scott’s excuse to Southey for refusing to 
join in the general condemnation of an- 
other famous member of the house of 
Graham, Southey had blamed Words- 
worth for not introducing into his sonnet 
on Killiecrankie some censure of Dun- 
dee’s character. But Scott defended both 
Wordsworth and Dundee, adding, how- 
ever, “I admit I had many Cavalier prej- 
udices instilled into me, as my ancestor 
was a Killiecrankie man.” 

“Great men,” said Carlyle, “taken up 
in any way, are profitable company. We 
cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a 
great man without gaining something by 
him.” To determine Montrose’s claim to 
greatness, it would first be necessary to 
determine the essential meaning of the 
word greatness. But definitions are dan- 
gerous things to meddle with; no one is 
ever satisfied with them but the maker. 
One might, indeed, fall back on that com- 
fortable solution of all difficult problems, 
and maintain that true greatness can only 
be spiritually discerned. But that is, after 
all, a form of comfort which avails only 
when joined to the assurance that all the 
rest of mankind are spiritually blind. Car- 
lyle himself helps us little here. As usual, 
he avoids the difficulty which he was per- 
haps —— incapable of grappling 
with, and wraps his weakness, as his man- 
ner was, in a gorgeous veil of words. 
does, indeed, preface his discourse on 
heroes with the fine assertion that a great 
man is “a flowing light-fountain of native 
original insight, of manhood and heroic 
nobleness, in whose radiance all souls feel 
that it is well with them.” But tried by 
this test, what measure of greatness did 
Mahomet, Knox, Rousseau, or Napoleon 


He | 
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is the true explanation of that seeming 
waywardness and caprice which colore 

many of his actions, and to which some 
writers have given even a harsher name. 
A dishonest man Montrose was not; but 
his ardent and imaginative nature, as 
much as his ambition, hurried him into 
situations beyond his control, from which 
he was compelled eventually to withdraw 
with some inevitable loss of reputation, 
for consistency if not for honesty. He 
was never really in touch with the forces 
of the time. In his youth he misunder- 
stood the true nature of the Covenant, as 
much as he afterwards misunderstood the 
true nature of the king. Like so many 
others, greater and less than he, he shat- 
tered himself on a fond belief in the sin- 
cerity first of the father and then of the 
son. The feeling which inspired the loy- 
alty of the great majority of the Cavaliers, 
finds its best expression in Huntley’s an- 
swer to the overtures of the Covenant, that 
“his family had risen and stood by the 
kings of Scotland, and for his part, if the 
event proved the ruin of this king, he was 
resolved to lay his life, honors, and estate 
under the rubbish of the king his ruins.” 
But the loyalty of Montrose was a much 
more complicated feeling. He had framed 
an impossible ideal of government, and 
with equal enthusiasm and equal unreason 
he turned first to the Covenant and then to 
the king to secure what two centuries of 
unending conflict have not yet succeeded 
in securing. The chivalrous and poetic 
elements in his nature inspired him to 
become the leader of a national cause; 
the same elements, added to his imperi- 
ousness and vanity, would have sufficed 
to wreck any cause he led. He declared 
on the scaffold that he had cared nothing 
for the bishops, and this was true. Epis- 
copacy and Presbyterianism were alike 
indifferent to him as causes to fight for. 
“He aimed,” says Mr. Gardiner, “at an 
ideal form of society in which the clergy 
should confine themselves to their spirit- 
ual duties, and in which the king, after 
being enlightened by open communication 
with the Scottish nation, should maintain 
law and order without respect of persons.” 
This, the historian adds, “ was essentially 
a layman’s view of the situation.” He 
might also have added, essentially a 
Scotchman’s ; for Montrose seems never 
to have realized that the conflict between 


reach? Manhood and _ heroic nobleness | Charles and his people was a national con- 
Montrose certainly had; insight he no} flict. That the same conflict was being 
less certainly lacked. It was indeed his | waged over a wider area and destined to 


hopeless incapacity for seeing things as 
they were, that wrecked his life; and this 


| 


more desperate issues apparently never 
entered into his calculations. Charles was 
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king of Great Britain, and Montrose 
should be his viceergent in Scotland. Yet 
the ambition of Montrose was no vulgar 
ambition. He had not the singleness 
either of Strafford or Falkland. His ideal 
of government was honestly designed for 
his country’s good; but it was a govern- 
ment in which he was to hold the foremost 
place. Something, too, must be allowed 
for the strong personal jealousies which 
then, and for long afterwards, at once 
guided and thwarted Scottish statesman- 
ship. There was the same sense of family 
rivalry among the great nobles of Scot- 
land as among the Highland clans. It 
would not be fair to say that Montrose’s 
loyalty to Charles was inspired by his 
hatred of Argyle. But it is certain that 
his hatred of Argyle greatly animated the 
extraordinary exertions he made to sup- 
port Charles’s authority. On the whole 
Clarendon, who in one instance, which we 
shall elsewhere examine, has been gener- 
ally accused of gross unfairness to Mont- 
rose, seems to have justly balanced his 
character in the following words :— 


Thus died the gallant Marquis of Montrose, 
after he had given as great a testimony of loy- 
alty and courage as a subject can do, and per- 
formed as wonderful actions in several battles, 
upon as great inequality of numbers, and as 
great disadvantages in respect of arms and 
other preparations for war, as have been per- 
formed in this age. . . . He was of very good 
parts which were improved by a good educa- 
tion: he had always a great emulation, or 
rather a great contempt of the Marquis of 
Argyle (as he was too apt to contemn those 
he did not love), who wanted nothing but 
honesty and courage to be a very extraordinary 
man, having all other good talents in a very 
great degree. Montrose was in his nature 
fearless of danger, and never declined any 
enterprise for the difficulty of going through 
with it, but exceedingly affected those which 
seemed desperate to other men; and did be- 
lieve somewhat to be in himself above other 
men, which made him live more easily to those 
who were, or were willing to be, inferior to 
him (towards whom he exercised wonderful 
civility and generosity) than with his superiors 
or equals. He was naturally jealous, and sus- 
pected those who did not concur with him in 
the way, not to mean so well as he. He was 
not without vanity, but his virtues were much 
superior, and he well deserved to have his 
memory preserved and celebrated amongst 
the most illustrious persons of the age in 
which he lived. 


But if Montrose’s claims to greatness 
are not indisputable, there can be no ques- 
tion that he is at least one of the most 


romantic figures in all history. The graces | 


of his mind and person, his ardent and 
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poetical nature, his excellence in all 
knightly accomplishments, his brilliant 
exploits, his desperate devotion to a lost 
cause, the serene and lofty courage with 
which he met a shameful death — in his 
weakness as in his strength, he stands out 
on the page of history, a genuine hero of 
romance. Nor is he a hero only to those 
amiable sentimentalists (whom, for our 
part, we have no mind to disparage) who 
regard our great Civil War mainly from 
an zsthetical point of view, and are on the 
side not of Church and crown, but of Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck and Sir Walter Scott. 
Carlyle, who professed unending scorn for 
what he was pleased to call the “ buff-jer- 
kin business ”’ (partly, it may be, because 
he was himself not a little indebted to the 
same way of working), has graciously 
allowed Montrose’s claim on posterity. 
“ The noblest of all the Cavaliers,” he calls 
him; “an accomplished, gallant-hearted, 
splendid man, what one may call the hero- 
Cavalier. . . . He was at one period, for 
a short while, master of all Scotland. 
One man; but he was a man; a million 
zealous men but without the one; they 
against him were powerless.” And if he 
was not a hero in the highest and purest 
sense of the word, he had assuredly some 
strain of the heroic quality. If he was 
not a great man, he did some great things. 
It is perhaps because they had, and could 
have no enduring result, that he falls short 
of true greatness. 

It must always remain doubtful whether 
Montrose would ever have subscribed the 
Covenant but for some little touch of 
pique. But this doubt need cast no sus- 
picion on his good faith to the cause, when 
he had once embraced it. The natural 
place for a young man of his temperament, 
birth, and education was by the side of his 
king. Since the dawn of their history, in 
the twelfth century, the Grahams had 
served their sovereign well. His brother- 
in-law and guardian, Lord Napier of Mer- 
chistoun, under whose care he passed on 
his father’s death in 1626, when he was 
but fourteen years old, had been liked and 
trusted well by James for his moderation 
and honesty, merits rare everywhere 
among the politicians of those times, and 
nowhere so rare as among the politicians 
of Scotland. The first’ of his subjects 
Charles raised to the peerage was this 
faithful servant. Such a man was little 
likely to teach his pupil to oppose the 
authority of the crown; but there is as 
little doubt that he taught him much 
that it had been better for such a pupil 
never to have learned. Napier was a 
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staunch upholder of the right of kings to 
rule, but not of their right to break the 
law. He disliked Episcopacy, but he had 
no mind to see Presbyterianism usurping 
the sovereign’s place. The province of 
the Church he held to be not temporal but 
spiritual He was equally opposed to 
either extreme; to the monarchical des- 
potism of Strafford and the fanatical des- 
potism of Argyle. Napier, in short, would 
have been in these days, we may imagine, 
a Liberal Unionist —a position which in 
the crisis then coming on the kingdom 
was simply impossible, whatever it may 
prove to be now. Strafford was in theory 
right, who saw that the only policy possi- 
ble then was the policy of Then. The 
fight was a fight for life ; the victory could 
be won only by the death of the van- 
quished; in St. John’s significant words, 
things had to grow worse before they 
could grow better. Perhaps fortunately 
for him, Napier died before the troubles 
reached their height; but his cooler head 
and more moderate ambition might have 
steered him safely through the storm 
which wrecked his pupil. 

After an education received partly from 
a private tutor and partly at the University 
of Saint Andrews, Montrose married, when 
only eighteen, Lady Magdalene Carnegy, 
daughter of the Earl of Southesk, and 
three years later, in 1633, set out for the 
Continent. It was for some time supposed 
that he commanded the Scottish Guards 
which Lord Gordon carried over to France 
in that year for the service of Lewis the 
Thirteenth. But it is now known that 
this was not so. The time of foreign 
travel was passed, in the quaint language 
of a contemporary, in “improving his in- 
tellectuals.” His study was “ to read men 
and the actions of great men;” but it 
does not appear that during the three years 
passed by him in France and Italy he 
saw any military service. It was at the 
close of 1635, or early in the following 
year, that Montrose returned to Scotland. 
His faithful friend and biographer, Dr. 
Wishart, has left the following picture of 
the young earl at this time : — 

He was not very tall, not much exceeding a 
middle stature, but of an exceeding strong 
composition of body, and an incredible force, 
joined with an excellent proportion and fine 
features. His hair was of a dark brown color, 
his complexion sanguine, of a quick and 
piercing grey eye, with a high nose, somewhat 
like the ancient sign of the magnanimity of 
the Persian kings. He was a man of a very 
princely carriage and excellent address, which 
made him to be used by all princes for the 
most part with the greatest familiarity: he was 





a complete horseman, and had a singular grace 
in riding. He was of a most resolute and un- 
daunted spirit, which began to appear in him, 
to the wonder and expectation of all men, even 
in his childhood. . . . He was exceeding con- 
stant and loving to those who did adhere to 
him, and very affable to such as he knew; 
though his carriage, which indeed was not 
ordinary, made him seem proud; nor can his 
enemies lay any greater fault to his charge 
than his insatiable desire of honor, which he 
pursued with a train of the most splendid and 
heroic actions, and such as had no mixture 
either of avarice or self-interest, though he 
was branded for these vices very unworthily 
by his enemies. 


Burnet, whose knowledge, however, 
must have been wholly second-hand, inas- 
much as he was but six years old when 
Montrose died, has described him as too 
much given to heroics; “he lived in a 
romance, for his whole manner was stately 
to affectation.” His Covenanting asso- 
ciates complained of his pride and his 
grand manners: “too airy and volage,” 
they found him for their sober tastes. All 
this is very much of a piece with Claren- 
don’s portrait. It is clear that, in the 
colloquial language of our own day, Mont- 
rose had a very good opinion of himself. 
He wished to lead, and would not brook 
the preliminary discipline of learning to 
follow. But it is clear also that he had 
many noble and genuine qualities; and 
perhaps we may say that he only needed 
more stability to be a truly great man. 

Such was Montrose in his twenty-fourth 
year, gifted by nature and education with 
every passport as it seemed to the king’s 
favor. Butthe Marquis of Hamilton then 
stood nearest to the royal ear, and he had 
no mind to make room for his brilliant 
young countryman. Montrose had been 
advised to pay his court through Hamil- 
ton. He did so, and was received with 
every appearance of welcome. But he 
was told that the king’s face was set asa 
rock against all Scotchmen. It was only 
his love for his country, added Hamilton, 
that kept him near a sovereign whose de- 
sign was to bring that country to the con- 
dition of asubdued province. Meanwhile 
the jealous fellow had whispered in the 
king’s ear that this young man was likely 
to prove troublesome. He was so power- 
ful and popular in Scotland, by reason of 
the royal strain in his blood, that, if he 
were not checked at the outset, he might 
grow into a dangerous rival to the crown. 
Charles took the hint, received Montrose 
with studied coldness, held out his hand 
to be kissed, and then turned away with 
indifference to chat with his courtiers. 
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Bishop Heylin, the biographer of Laud, 
was the first to tell this story, as he 
avowed, on the authority of Montrose 
himself. It is in itself so probable, as 
characteristic both of Charles and Hamil- 
ton, and it makes so clear what is other- 
wise not quite intelligible, that it has 
never been disputed. It is easy to under- 
stand the effect of such a reception ona 
man of Montrose’s temper. The disaf- 
fected party could have found him in no 
better frame of mind for their purpose. 
His wounded vanity, added to the hints 
Hamilton had let fall of the king’s designs 
on Scotland, made him soft as wax in the 
hands of crafty and unscrupulous men. 
But he did not throw himself at once into 
the ranks of the opposition. Mr. Gardi- 
ner says that the resistance of Scotland to 
the authority of the crown was at that 
time as much national as religious. It is 
always difficult to separate these two fac- 
tors in Scottish affairs; and it is almost 
impossible to trace back to its source the 
movement which culminated in the Sol- 
emn League and Covenant. John Knox is 
its accepted father, but George Buchanan 
was before Knox; and neither could have 
done what he did, any more than Lu- 
ther could have done his work, had not 
the heart of the nation been prepared to 
receive him. But so far as Charles was 
concerned, the opposition began among 
the nobles, whom he had both offended 
and alarmed by his proposal to restore to 
the Church the tithes which they had 
usurped. This proposal they represented 
to the people as merely an excuse for ag- 
grandizing the spiritual at the expense of 
the temporal power; and their represen- 
tation naturally took color from the un- 
wise attempt made at the same time to 
impose upon them the new Liturgy of 
Laud, whom men were then cal ex” the 
pope of Canterbury. Since the king’s 
visit to Scotland in 1633 these angry lords 
had been busy laying the train of rebellion, 
but it was a woman’s hand that fired it. 
And Jenny Geddes, with her historic stool, 
is not the sole heroine of the deed. In 
July, 1637, both in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, the women raised the standard of re- 
volt on the very steps of the altar. Two 
months later a convention of disaffected | 
noblemen, with some ministers and bur- | 
gesses from Fife and the western shires, 
met in Edinburgh. Rothes was at their | 
head, and with him were Cassilis, Home, 
Eglinton, Lindsay, Loudon, Wemyss, and 
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deputed to convey their supplications to 
the king. Meanwhile preachers were 
told off to canvass the country districts, 
and inflame the popular mind with the no- 
tion of an Episcopal tyranny. A month 
later a formal complaint was drawn up 
against the bishops as the cause of all the 
trouble — too violently worded for prudent 
Robert Baillie’s taste, who nevertheless 
set his hand to it, as being the least of 
two evils. The agitation now spread 
everywhere. Edinburgh was in the hands 
of the mob. The Bishop of Galloway was 
nearly murdered, and the provost fled the 
city. Another great meeting was con- 
vened for November 17th, and at this 
meeting Montrose made his first appear- 
ance in opposition. “The canniness of 
Rothes,” says Baillie, “ brought in Mont- 
rose to our party.” 

The constitution was now practically 
overturned. A committee of twelve was 
appointed to consult about a new one. 
Among them were Montrose and his 
nephew, by marriage with Lord Napier’s 
daughter, Sir George Stirling of Keir. 
Their first proceeding was to draw up 
their charter, to which they gave the name 
of the Covenant. Montrose does not 
seem to have had any share in its concoc- 
tion; nor is it likely that a new recruit, 
and one, moreover, whom the extreme 


party even then thought unlikely to fol- 
low them where they intended to lead, 


would have been allowed any. Rothes, 
Loudon, Balmerino, Johnston of Warris- 
ton the lawyer, and Alexander Henderson 
the clergyman, were the real authors of 
the Covenant of 1638. 

It is important to remember that this 
Covenant was a different thing from the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. 
Before his jud es Montrose professed 
himself to be still, as he always had been, 
true to the national cause of religion and 
liberty which he had subscribed in 1638. 
“T did engage in the first Covenant,” he 
said, “and was faithtul to it. When I 
perceived some private persons under 
color of religion, intend to wring the au- 
thority from the king and to seize on it 
for themselves, it was thought fit, for the 
clearing of honest men, that : a bond should 
be subscribed, wherein the security of re- 
ligion was sufficiently provided for. For 


| the League, I thank God I Was never in 


it, and so could not break it.” The Cove- 
nant of 1638 was practically no more than 
a new edition of the old Covenant of 1557, 


other powerful lords ; but Montrose was | framed when the shadow of Catholic Spain 


notamong them. They called themselves | 
supplicants, and the Duke of Lennox was | 


was dark upon the land, but now revised 
to meet the change of times and things. 
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There was still no spoken word of diso- 
bedience to the crown; there was still the 
old professions of loyalty and love. 


We declare before God and men [they pro- 
ested] that we have no intention or desire to 
attempt anything that may turn to the dis- 
honor of God or to the diminution of the 
King’s grace and authority. But on the con- 
trary, we promise and swear that we shall to 
the utmost of our power, with our means and 
lives stand to the defence of our dread sov- 
ereign the King’s Majesty, his person and 
authority, in the defence and preservation of 
the foresaid true religion, liberties and laws 
of the kingdom; as also to the mutual defence 
and assistance, every one of us of another, in 
the same cause of maintaining the true religion 
and his majesty’s authority with our best 
counsel and bodies, means and whole power, 
against all sorts of persons whatsoever. 


When it was suggested that this last 
clause seemed hardly of a piece with the 
previous protestations of loyalty and obe- 
dience, they answered that their attach- 
ment to the crown was cleared by the 
plainness of the words of the Covenant 
and by their sincerity of purpose. But 
there is, in the following clause, a mani- 
fest consciousness that this sincerity 
might, to say the least of it, be less cer- 
tain to others than it was to themselves. 


Neither do we fear the foul aspersions of 
rebellion, combination, or what else our ad- 
versaries, from their craft and malice, would 
put on us, seeing that what we do is as well 
warranted, and riseth from an unfeigned de- 
sire to maintain the true worship of God, the 
majesty of our King, and the peace of the 
kingdom, for the common happiness of our- 
selves and our posterity. 


The authors chose their words well. It 
seems difficult now to believe that any 
thinking man who read that Covenant can 
have remained blind to its inevitable issue. 
But this maze of protestations was pre- 
cisely framed to catch the heart and mis- 
lead the head of such a man as Montrose. 
Sincere himself, he had no doubt of the 
sincerity of his associates. Burning with 
desire to stand forth as the champion of 
his country and religion, with his head full 
of wild and whirling plans for an impossi- 
ble Utopia where king and subjects should 
be in harmony on all points, he swallowed 
the Covenant whole, with the full intent 
of carrying it out to the letter, of uphold- 
ing the authority of the king at the same 
time as he denied the king’s authority to 
impose upon his subjects a religion or a 
constitution that they would not brook. 
We may smile now to think how any man 
could be so deluded ; but we need not look 





far to find wiser and more experienced 
men than the young Montrose deluding 
themselves yet more strangely. 

The Covenanters at once proceeded to 
business. Montrose was despatched to 
Aberdeen, the one town of importance 
which had declined to subscribe to the 
new confession of faith. There the power 
of Huntley was in the ascendant, and he 
would have nothing to say to the Cove- 
nant. This first visit, however, was no 
warlike demonstration. Montrose’s chief 
agents were three ministers, of whom one 
rejoiced in the ominous name of Cant. 
In after years this same Cant was famous 
for the eloquence with which he denounced 
Montrose from the pulpit as a “ bloody 
butcher,” “a hellish traitor,” “ with man 
other speeches,” as the worthy John Spald- 
ing of Aberdeen truly thought, ‘“ unmeet 
to be uttered bya minister from the chair 
of verity.” The embassy did little good, 
though a few lairds were induced to sub- 
scribe their names out of jealousy to the 
Gordons. On his next visit to the stub- 
born town Montrose was to appear as a 
general at the head of a conquering army, 
with “the old little crooked soldier,” 
Alexander Leslie, the most experienced 
captain Scotland then possessed, as his 
lieutenant. 

It would be unfair to say that jealousy 
of Argyle drove Montrose out of the Cov- 
enant; but that feeling probably moved 
him to reflect a little more closely on what 
he was doing, and whither he was drifting. 
It was in the autumn of 1638 that Argyle 
first came to the front of affairs. Through- 
out the summer Hamilton, as royal com- 
missioner, had been endeavoring to bring 
the Covenanters to terms. Certain con- 
cessions were promised. A General As- 
sembly was to be summoned, and then a 
Parliament; the Court of High Commis- 
sion was to be abolished, and the new Lit- 
urgy. But the Assembly had hardly met 
when Hamilton told them he could not as 
the king’s commissioner sanction their pro- 
——- against the bishops, and returned 
to England. The Assembly, however, con- 
tinued to sit, passing as law all the con- 
cessions the king had promised, and 
excommunicating the bishops. Then fol- 
lowed Montrose’s second visit to Aber- 
deen, as the acknowledged leader of the 
Covenanting army, which was really the 
beginning of the war; his not very open- 
handed dealings with Huntley ; the king’s 
march to the Border; the gathering on 
Dunse Law; and then the momentary 
suspension of hostilities by the pacifica- 
tion of Berwick in June, 1639. 
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Montrose was not among the commis- 
sioners who signed the treaty of Berwick ; 
but a month later he had an interview 
with Charles at the same place, and after 
this interview his influence among the 
Covenanters began sensibly to decline as 
Argyle’s began to rise. About the same 
time he became aware of a proposition of 
the latter’s to establish a sort of military 
dictatorship in the north of Scotland, while 
the Covenanting army under Leslie lay on 
the Border. It is not necessary to attrib- 
ute to mere personal jealousy Montrose’s 
dislike to see so much power in the hands 
of Argyle. That they were now generally 
regarded as rivals is clear. The people 
looked upon them, says Clarendon, “as 
young men of unlimited ambition, and used 
to say that they were like Caesar and Pom- 
pey —the one would endure no superior, 
and the other would have no equal.” But 
the ambition of Montrose was at least a 
purer and less interested passion than the 
ambition of Argyle; and supreme power 
in the hands of Montrose would never have 
been put to such brutal uses as Argyle 
proved, by his treatment of the Ogilvies, 
it might be put in his. Nor was King 
Campbell, as they began now to call Ar- 
gyle, the only cause of disquiet. The 
demands of the Assembly were daily en- 
croaching on the royal prerogative. Its 


very existence was indeed a violation of 
the letter of the Covenant, for it had been 
dissolved by the king, and had continued to 
sit in defiance of his authority. Others 
besides Montrose began now to be doubt- 
ful of this new power they had helped to 


raise. With characteristic energy he re- 
solved to combine these waverers in a new 
Covenant, as it were, which should pre- 
serve the spirit of the one they now saw 
being carried to issues they had never con- 
templated. This new compact is known 
in history as the Cumbernauld Bond, from 
the name of Lord Wigton’s house where 
it was signed. Besides Montrose and Wig- 
ton, the lords Marischal, Perth, Athole, 
Mar, Home, Seaforth, and others of posi- 
tion, were among the subscribers, Baillie, 
who takes good care not to quote it, calls 
it “* Montrose’s damnable bond, by which 
he thought to have sold us to the enemy.” 
But it is really a very simple document. 
It is practically no more than a summary 
of the Covenant which the subscribers 
swear to maintain against “the particular 
and indirect practising of a few.” It is of 
course manifest that Argyle is the man 
aimed at; but Argyle happened to be at 
that time, in the general opinion of the 
subscribers, the one man from whom “ the 
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religion, laws, and liberties of their poor 
kingdom,” which the Covenant had sworn 
to protect, had most to fear. 

Undoubtedly it had been better for 
Montrose’s reputation had he now ceased 
from all active adherence to a cause which 
was no longer his own. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to discover any process of reasoning 
by which he could reconcile his subscrip- 
tion to this bond with his appearance in 
England in arms against the king’s author- 
ity. An explanation might indeed be 
found in a passage from Wishart, which, 
so far as we know, no later writer has 
taken into account. The army was now 
under the charge of Leslie, whose long 
training in the Thirty Years’ War had 
given him a title to command which no 
other captain in the kingdom could show. 
But Montrose and his friends could count, 
according to Wishart, upon seven or eight 
thousand men out of the twenty thousand 
who composed the Covenanting forces; 
“ and truly,” the biographer goes on, “if a 
great part of them had not been worse 
than their words, he had either brought 
the whole army along with him to the 
king, or at least had broken the neck of 
the Covenanters’ designs.” Here, how- 
ever, as elsewhere through this period of 
his life, we can but guess at the motives 
and meanings of Montrose’s actions; and 
if we err, we err perhaps on the safe side 
by assuming that he had no more certain 
knowledge of them than we have. At 
least, if he designed to go over to the king 
on crossing the Border, he had no chance 
of doing so. The brief skirmish at New- 
burn was followed by the unopposed oc- 
cupation of Newcastle, and then the treaty 
of Ripon once more stopped the war for a 
while. 

We come now to the last and most puz- 
zling incident in Montrose’s Covenanting 
career —that which is known in Scottish 
history by the name of the “incident.” 
It was no secret that he had been in com- 
munication with the king. Rushing with 
characteristic impetuosity to the conclu- 
sion that the treaty of Ripon meant peace, 
Montrose had written to Charles, praying 
him to come in person to Scotland. The 
letter, if the draft which Napier quotes in 
his biography of Montrose be the draft 
of this letter, was both honest and sensi- 
ble. It gave Charles the best possible 
advice, without in any way violating the 
spirit of the Covenant, as interpreted b 
the subscribers to the Cumbernauld Bond. 
But it undoubtedly contained expressions 
dangerous to be used by aman in Mont- 
rose’s position. The eer was stolen 
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from the king’s pocket and forwarded to 
the Assembly. About the same time 
Argyle ferreted out the secret of the bond, 
and taxed Montrose with double dealing. 
Montrose frankly avowed both letter and 
bond, There was a stormy scene, nnd 
some of the more fiery spirits pressed the 
Assembly to make it a matter of death. 
But Argyle and his party thought them- 
selves hardly strong enough yet for such 
an extreme course. The bond was sur- 
rendered and burnt; the subscribers gave 
a declaration that nothing was designed 
against the public interest ; and the matter 
was allowed to drop for the time. 

But only fora time. In the summer of 
1641 the king was again in Edinburgh. 
He found both Montrose and Napier in 
prison. The former had been rash enough 
to entertain one Murray, a zealous Cove- 
nanting minister, with his views on the 
state of affairs, in which Argyle of course 
was not spared. Montrose told of the 
proposed dictatorship, and also of some 
treasonable ideas his rival was reported 
to hold on the possible necessity of de- 
posing the king. Murray naturally re- 
peated the talk, no doubt with some 
embellishments ; and Montrose was sum- 
moned to appear before the Committee of 
Estates. He owned his words, gave as 


his authority for the scheme of dictator- 


ship Lord Lindsay, and for the deposition, 
one John Stewart of Ladywell. On ex- 
amination Stewart repeated his charge to 
Argyle’s face: “ My lord,” he said, “I 
heard you speak these words in Athole, in 
presence of a great many people, whereof 
you are in good memory.” Argyle of 
course blustered, explained, denied, and 
finally got the man committed to prison. 
There, in the fear of death, he was in- 
duced by Balmerino to confess that he 
had lied out of malice to Argyle. But his 
confession availed him nothing; he was 
tried under the old statute of leasing-mak- 
ing, condemned and executed. At the last 
moment he recanted once more, declaring 
his original charges to be true. Itis dan- 
gerous to put much faith in so unstable a 
witness. Argyle had no doubt discussed, 
as very many in those days discussed, 
how far Parliament could lawfully go 
against the crown, and whether strange 
diseases might not need strange reme- 
dies. But he was the last of men to have 
committed himself in general company to 
the extent Montrose avowed; and it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that Stewart 
had in the first instance exaggerated to 
please Montrose, and that Montrose had 
afterwards exaggerated to crush Argyle. 
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But Argyle was not to be crushed. It is 
a significant proof of his strength and his 
rival’s weakness that there was never at 
any moment a disposition to put him on 
his trial. The object of the Estates was 
not to examine Argyle but to convict 
Montrose. And against the latter the 
stars were now fighting. More letters 
were discovered, sewn up in the saddle of 
a certain Captain Walter Stewart, who 
had carried messages between Montrose 
and the court. Among them was a mys- 
terious document partly in cipher, which 
was beyond question suspicious, though 
both Charles and Montrose denied all 
knowledge of it. This Stewart also de- 
posed to certain conversations he had 
been present at between Montrose, Na- 
pier, and Stirling of Keir; conversations 
harmless enough in themselves, and natu- 
ral enough in the circumstances, but all 
tending to swell the accusation against 
the plotters, as Montrose and his party 
were now called. It was impossible at 
present to bring them under the capital 
charge of leasing-making ; but Argyle was 
now strong enough to act on suspicion. 
Montrose and his friends were accord- 
ingly arrested on June 11, and sent to the 
Castle. All through the summer their ex- 
amination dragged on; Montrose’s private 
papers were ransacked; Balmerino and 
others plied him in prison with artful 
questions and offers ; every form of legal 
and illegal ingenuity was used to make 
him incriminate, or at least contradict his 
own or his friends’ evidence : all was to no 
purpose. He was courteous and temper- 
ate in his answers, but firm in his assertion 
that he had not plotted against the inter- 
ests of his country. All he demanded was 
a public trial. 

Matters were in this state when the 
king arrived in Edinburgh on August 
14th. All this confused affair is divided 
historically into two parts, the plot and 
the incident. For the plot, Montrose 
and the others were now in prison; and 
out of the plot grew the incident. Briefly 
stated, the latter comes to this, —that 
Montrose offered to Charles to get rid of, 
or in other words to assassinate, Argyle 
and Hamilton, who had now joined Argyle. 
The authority for this story is Clarendon ; 
but different editions of his history give 
a different degree of authority. As orig- 
inally printed the passage runs as fol- 
lows :— 

True it is, that from the time that Argyle 
| declared himself against the King (which was 
| immediately after the first pacification) Mont- 
rose appeared with less vigor for the Cov- 
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enant, and had, by underhand and secret in- 
sinuations, made proffer of his service to the 
King. But now, after his Majesty’s arrival 
in Scotland, by the introduction of Mr. Wil- 
liam Murray of the bed-chamber, he came 
privately to the King; and informed him of 
many particulars, from the beginning of the 
rebellion; and that the Marquis of Hamilton 
was no less faulty and false towards his Maj- 
esty than Argyle; and offered to make proof 
of all in the Parliament; but rather desired to 
have them both made away; which he frankly 
undertook to do; but the King, abhorring that 
expedient, though for his own security, ad- 
vised that the proofs might be prepared for 
the Parliament. When suddenly, upon a 
Sunday morning, the City of Edinburgh was 
in arms; and Hamilton and Argyle, both gone 
out of the town to their own houses; where 
they stood upon their guards, declaring pub- 
licly, that they had withdrawn themselves be- 
cause they knew there was a design to assassi- 
nate them; and chose rather to absent them- 
selves, than by standing upon their defence in 
Edinburgh (which they could well have done) 
to hazard the public peace and security of 
the Parliament; which thundered on their be- 
half. 


In the edition of 1826, when some pas- 
sages, which had hitherto been softened 
down or suppressed, were first printed in 
their native form, the euphemistic phrase, 
“to have them both made away” was 
translated into the original vernacular, 
“to kill them both.” Now, it is certain 
that Clarendon was wrong in saying there 
was an interview between Charles and 
Montrose. The latter was under strict 
guard in the hands of the king’s enemies ; 
and though, as we shall see, it would have 
been easy enough for Murray to get ac- 
cess to the Castle prison, it would not have 
been possible for him to get a prisoner, 
and such a prisoner as Montrose, out of it. 
But it is no less certain that letters passed 
from Montrose to the king; and it is 
equally certain that Hamilton and Argyle, 
with Hamilton’s brother, Lanark, believed 
themselves in danger of assassination, 
and left the city suddenly in consequence. 
That some such plot was afoot is indis- 
putable; but there is no proof that Mont- 
rose was concerned init. Theidea seems 
to have been Lord Crawford’s, a Catholic 
and a hot-headed soldier whose temper 
had not been improved by his training in 
the German wars. He tried to bring Les- 
lie into it; but Leslie did not like the job, 
and it was probably he who gave the 
warning. Mr. Gardiner’s explanation is 
that Clarendon “had a vague recollection 
of hearing that Crawford had offered to 
kill Hamilton and Argyle, and that, with 
his usual habit of blundering, he substi- 
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tuted Montrose for Crawford.” The ex- 
planation is plausible, but not convincing, 
Montrose certainly wrote to Charles twice, 
offering to make important revelations; 
and twice Charles refused to listen to 
vague charges. A third time he wrote 
offering to prove Hamilton atraitor. This 
letter Charles showed to Argyle and cer- 
tain otherlords. It was received on Octo- 
ber 11th, the very day on which news of 
the plot against them reached the ears of 
the intended victims. This is, no doubt, 
conclusive against any interview between 
Charles and Montrose; for, as Mr. Gar- 
diner justly says, Charles was hardly likely 
to have sent for Montrose after he knew 
that the alleged traitors had received 
warning. But it is not conclusive against 
Montrose having made the offer reported 
by Clarendon. We must remember that 
Montrose was in prison and anxious to 
be free ; that he had always disliked Ham- 
ilton and hated Argyle; that, from his 
point of view, both were enemies to the 
king and their country; and that he 
wished well, from his point of view, to 
both country and king. And also we must 
remember that, while Montrose was as- 
suredly not the man to make, under any 
pressure of circumstances, a proposal that 
would seem to him disgraceful, to put an 
enemy out of the way by violent means 
would not have been generally regarded 
then with the same abhorrence as _ now. 
In Scotland then, to use Mr. Gardiner’s 
words, the traditions of private war had 
not wholly died out. “ A great nobleman 
depended somewhat on the arguments of 
his advocates before the Court of Session, 
and somewhat on his personal influence 
with the judges, but still more upon the 
sharp swords of his retainers.” It is 
ciear from Charles’s behavior before Par- 
liament that he felt himself suspected of 
knowing something of a conspiracy against 
the two fugitive lords. Montrose letters’s 
have not survived ; and the affair is still 
further complicated by the only evidence 
we have of their contents resting on very 
doubtful authority. It rests on the au- 
thority of William Murray, who had been 
in the king’s service and confidence ever 
since the days of page-hood. This “lit- 
tle Will Murray,” as Charles affectionately 
called him, was an unconscionable rogue. 
He it was who had picked the king’s 
pocket of Montrose’s first letter ; in fact, 
he was a spy in the pay of the Cove- 
nant. Charles had been frequently warned 
that there were traitors about him. He 
had been warned by the queen and b 

others, and was himself conscious that it 
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must beso. But he would never suspect 
Murray. It is indeed one of the curious 
points in his character that, himself the 
most insincere of men, he could never be 
brought to doubt the sincerity of those he 
trusted. 

The mystery of the “incident” can 
never be cleared up. As far as Montrose 
is concerned in it, it is impossible to say 
more than “ Not proven.” Ina delightful 
and most sensible little essay lately pub- 
lished,* Mr. Birrell claims for the muse 
of history that her business is not with 
speculations, but facts; it is her office to 
present a pageant, not a philosophy. 
Most cordially do we accept the general 
truth of his claim. But in the great 
march of the ages some figures are dim, 
confused, and shifting. Over some “ por- 
tions and parcels of the dreadful past” 
there broods a mist no human eye is 
strong enough to pierce, no human art has 
power to dispel. There are moments 
when the historian must be content to 
guess, and in Scottish history these mo- 
ments are many. Nobiographer of Mont- 
rose, no historian of that epoch, can 
satisfy the world, however much he may 


satisfy himself, that he has unearthed | 


the true secret of the incident. Every 
one will sympathize with Lady Violet 
Greville, when she bravely maintains that 
the dastardly crime of murder cannot be 
reconciled with her hero’s well-known gal- 
lantry and honor, or with the sentiments 
of his poetry; but no one can agree with 
her that Hume, or any one else, “ has dis- 
posed of that mistake.” 

Soon afterwards Charles returned to 
England, and in the following spring 
Montrose and his friends were released 
from prison. And here for the present 
we must leave him. There is now no time 
to follow him through the brilliant stormy 
course he had yet to run to its dark and 
pitiful close. It is the romance of these 
closing years that with the most of the 
world has kept his memory green. The 
part we have touched on is less familiar, 
as it isless picturesque. Indeed, it may 
not impossibly be news to many whose 
knowledge of Montrose is derived from 
Scott's noveland Aytoun’s ballad (sources 
of information which for our part we can- 
not join with certain grave professors of 
history in deprecating) that he at any time 
wore the blue ribbon of the Covenant, or 


* In the new series of **Obiter Dicta.” 





carried arms against the king for whom 
he died. 

To draw parallels between the illustri- 
ous dead after the manner of Plutarch is 
an engaging, though often a dangerous, 
amusement. It would not be hard to 
practise it in the case of Montrose. In 
his uncertainties, his impossible aspira- 
tions, his intellectual gifts, his early death, 
he reminds us of Falkland; in his ambi- 
tion, his love of shining, above al! in his 
military genius and extraordinary ex- 
ploits, he recalls Peterborough. Perhaps 
it is not wholly fanciful to think of him as 
a Falkland of coarser, a Peterborough of 
finer grain. But there is one figure which 
inevitably rises to the memory as one 
closes the story of Montrose’s life, the fig- 
ure of another member of his house, the 
figure of John Graham, Lord Dundee. 
Both were enthusiasts, but the enthusiasm 
of Dundee was always under the control 
of a strong will anda clear judgment. He 
had the cooler head, Montrose the warmer 
heart. Both were born soldiers, and both 
in their management of the Highland clans 
showed political sagacity worthy of great 
statesmen. Dundee, had he lived, might 
have rivalled, and only he could have ri- 
valled, the achievements of Montrose; it 
was his fortune that he did not live to rival 
himinhis death. Both have been charged 
with gross cruelty and indifference to 
human life, and the reputations of both 
have suffered from a too careless acquies- 
cence in the charge. No _ intellectual 
comparison is, of course, possible between 
them. Montrose would have been an 
accomplished man in any society of his 
time, and his poetical gifts were by no 
means contemptible. Dundee was very 
far indeed from a blockhead, as Dr. Bur- 
ton has called him, apparently because he 
could not spell; but he was essentially a 
man of action, with no leisure, and pos- 
sibly with little disposition, for study. 
Both were temperate and cleanly in their 
lives, refined and courteous in their man- 
ners. Nor in appearance were they dis- 
similar. Both wore of moderate stature, 
well-made and handsome; but while the 
countenance of Montrose is grave and 
somewhat stern, Dundee’s features are 
soft and almost womanly in their beauty. 
And here the face is no index to the man. 
The charm of an engaging personality 
belongs to Montrose, and the pity of his 
death deepens the romance of his life ; 
but the strong man was Dundee. 
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Book IV.— Back AGAIN. 
CHAPTER III, 
A COUPLE of mornings later he met 








her walking briskly along alone; her 
height, which lifted her several degrees 
above the general level of an Italian 
crowd, her fairness, and stately youthful 
beauty making her a sufficiently striking 
apparition to come upon in the crowded 
intricacies of a Genoese street. A dozen 
black moustaches and a couple of dozen 
eyes, ranging in social elevation from 
those of the umbrella-mender at the cor- 
ner to those of an officer of carbineers, 
with cloak slung slantwise over his shoul- 
der, were all concentrated in her direction, 
with that undisguised admiration which is 
Italy’s tribute to beauty. That she was 
unconscious herself of that tribute, was 
evident, but the colonel, as he joined her, 
was not equally unconscious, and he 
glared right and left with a sense of pro- 
prietary indignation, for which he would 
have found it rather difficult to find a 
justification. 


“TI am shopping,” 


she said, when they 
had shaken hands. “I amon my way to 
a carpet-shop. We do most of the fur- 
nishing of our villa here, or rather try to 
do so. Will you come with me? If you 
are sight-seeing the carpet-shop is worth 
a visit, as you will see.” 

They passed down a narrow street into 
the Square of Bitter Fountains and 
through it into the newly named Via 
Garibaldi, passing between heavily barred 
windows, each as wide nearly as the front- 
age of a moderate-sized house; past 
staircases, guarded here by a pair of gi- 

antic lions, growling at vacancy, there 

a colossus brandishing his club in 
the middle of a lonely courtyard. The 
crowd poured along; tramcars trotted 
briskly over the pavement, driving foot- 
passengers against the walls; overhead 
the grandest rows of houses probably 
ever raised by human hands lifted their 
colossal roofs above the turmoil. 

Lady Eleanor turned into the entrance 
of one of these; through a great vaulted 
hall and in by an incongruously modern 
glass door, which swung to with such 
rapidity that it was as much as the| 
colonel could do to catch and hold it for | 
her. Inside, the old and the new Italy | 
seemed to meet and confront one another. | 
It was a vast echoing hall, populous, no | 





| exactly what he wishes it to be. 


doubt, with memories, had any one been 
there to supply a key; with windows set 
so high in the wall, that the sun might 
beat forever without reaching the floor, 
and through which the turmoil they had 
left without came in faint and muffled re- 
verberations, as to some deep-lying ocean 
cavern, The floor of the cavern was 
strewn, not with the bones of drowned 
men, but with bales upon bales of carpet, 
gorgeous to look upon, afflictive for the 
most part to the esthetic eye. They 
abounded in orange and green; in mauve 
and red; above all in magenta and that 
crude purpureal blue beloved by the Italy 
of to-day. Bunches of impossible roses 
and lilies, tied with still more impossible 
bows of ribbon, were there in truly ap- 
palling contrast; English manufactures 
for the most part, but English manufac- 
tures whose market has of late happily 
waned at home, but which appear to have 
fallen in a variegated cataract upon the 
devoted peninsula, to the delight of its 
natives and the unspeakable woe of its 
visitors. Tier above tier they ranged, and 
between them hung rugs and door-mats 
of the same gorgeously afflictive type, a 
magnificent Bengal tiger stretched at full 
length under a bottle-green palm-tree de- 
pending from the ceiling, upon which a 
Triumph of Venus—the work evidently 
of no mean hand — might still be faintly 
seen amongst cobwebs in the dim light re- 
flected off a neighboring whitewashed wall. 

Colonel Lawrence seated himself upon 
a roll of carpet, and looked at the ceiling, 
while Lady Eleanor proceeded to explain 
her requirements to one of the officials of 
the establishment, who hurried out of an 
inside office to receive her orders. Pres- 
ently she was carried off to inspect some- 
thing in another room, and he was left sit- 
ting there on his bale of carpet under the 
supervision of a pair of clerks with beauti- 
ful pointed moustaches, whom, had he 
met elsewhere, he would probably have 
taken for a couple of youthful attachés. 
She came back after a while with an air 
of rather unsuccessful effort; thanked the 
official, who attended her with obsequious 
bows to the entrance, and they passed out 
again through the glass doorway into the 
street. 

“It is so difficult to get what one 
wants,” she said, in a tone of vexation. 
“ Algernon has such a wonderfully correct 
eye, that it is a misery to him to have to 
sit in any room where the furniture is not 
It was 
only the simplest thing I wanted — merely 
some quite common felt or matting of a 
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good plain neutral tint. I see though that 
we shall not be able to get it here, and I 
must write therefore to Paris; the things 
that good man showed me with such pride 
would simply have given Algernon a fit! 
1 used to think when I was a girl,” she 
went on with a smile, “that anything was 
to be had if you liked to pay for it, but 
since I have been married I have learnt 
that that is a great mistake.” 

“ Most things, I should have thought, 
if you went to the right places for them.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, not even then! Not 
when you have a high standard; I have 
hardly any standard myself, so 1 am not a 
case in point; so long as things are not 
too obtrusively glaring or out of harmony 
I am satisfied. But Algernon has trained 
his eye to such a point of exactitude that 
nothing short of perfection satisfies him, 
and perfection is not to be attained, I as- 
sure you, by writing cheques. You must 
go yourself ; you must be content to take 
any amount of pains; to be as careful, in 
short,” she added with a smile, “as if 
your carpet and curtains were so many 
suitors for the hand of your daughter.” 

“Isn’t it rather a mistake wearing out 
your life over that sort of thing? After 
all, the pleasure to be extracted out of 
carpets and curtains, let them be what 
they may, doesn’t amount to much, does 
it?” 

“ Perhaps not, but don’t let any one hear 
you say so. They would simply set you 
down once for all as a Philistine — a be- 
ing to be avoided. To tell the honest 
truth,” she went on, “my own theory is 
that a little bit of Philistinism in one’s 
composition is rather a comfort than oth- 
erwise. Your life runs smoother, and you 
are less perpetually jarred and shocked 
by an unavoidable contact with ugliness ; 
but that is a heresy, not to be breathed 
except into very discreet ears.” 

“IT can understand /adies spending their 
time over such things,” the colonel said 
in his gruffest, most John-Bull-like tones ; 
“but not men; men have generally other 
things to do.” 

“Yes, but then you have admitted you 
are a Philistine, have you not? Besides, 
supposing you had not many other things 
to do, and supposing you were delicate, 
and had no profession, and a good deal of 
money to get through; supposing, too, 
you were born with a very artistic temper- 
ament, can’t you imagine yourself growing 
hypercritical about such matters, insisting 
that you would have nothing short of per- 
fection? Of course the Nemesis of taste, 
when it is cultivated up to a really high 
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pitch, is that it never cam be really satis- 
fied. It always remains hopelessly be- 
hind its own ideal.” 

The colonel did not answer. The allu- 
sion to her husband’s health had sent his 
thoughts back to the conversation he had 
had two days before with Mr. Nokes at the 
Campo Santo. He was rather startled, 
therefore, when she presently added, — 

“ How do you think him looking ?” 

“Your husband? He is paler than he 
used to be, and—and thinner,” he said 
a “ Otherwise I don’t see any 
great difference —at least, not much.” 

She shook her head. 

“ You are not speaking with your usual 
candor. Don’t be afraid of alarming me. 
I know how much need of care there is 
better than any one.” She paused a min- 
ute or two, and then went on with a sort . 
of passion. “ The great difficulty — the 
almost hopeless difficulty — is to find any 
occupation that can really interest him — 
that any one in his state of health can 
pursue. You have no idea how hard it is 
until you try. Of course a clever, active- 
minded man like Algernon wearies of all 
these places; of the idleness; the want 
of any definite occupation, even of any 
definite amusement. He is tired of Men- 
tone, tired of the Riviera, tired of this 
place, tired of Spezia, tired of Florence, 
yet he is absolutely forbidden to return to 
England before the beginning of June. 
Every day I dread his proposing to do so. 
We went last year and the result was he 
got a chill which he has never entirely 
got over.” She paused, and then went 
on again in a tone of beseeching urgency. 
“Tf you could help me in this, if you 
at support me and persuade him — 
without, of course, showing I had asked 
you to do so—to be prudent, to refrain 
from running risks—you don’t know 
what it would be. That is what I want 
more than anything, —a friend, some one 
who is not a woman, nor yet a doctor. I 
know how unreasonable it is of me to ask 
it of = but if you only kzew the mis- 
ery of having no one to consult, no one to 
share my responsibility. Will you? — 
for as long as you are with us —will you 
help me?” 

“T will try; I will do my best,” John 
Lawrence answered curtly. So ‘his was 
what he had come back from India for, 
was it? This was his unseen destiny, 
the work he was sent to do, he said to 
himself. Well, if it was to be, it was, 
and he would do what he could. She 
should not have it to say that she had 
asked him in vain. 
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They went into the hotel. As they 
were going up-stairs a small voice was 
heard above, speaking with that shrill, 
childish distinctness which always gives 
the hearer a peculiar sensation; a thin, 
vernal shrillness like the first piping notes 
of a very young bird. 

“But muddie thaid I might!”—then 
followed something indistinct in another 
voice, and then—“ But muddie thaid I 
might, and muddie knowths.” 

A small pattering of feet, and little Jan 
appeared; first a pair of scarlet-stock- 
inged legs; then her little elf-like face, 
with its crown of straw-colored hair. 
After her, in full pursuit, followed a large, 
handsome woman, with black, heavily 
arched eyes, and a coarse but brilliant 
brunette complexion. Jan, however, had 
caught sight of her mother, and rushed 
down the next flight of stairs to her, 
clasping her tightly round the knees. 

“ What is it, my darling?” Lady Eleanor 


said. “I hope you have not been 
naughty, Jan?” 
“No, not naughty. Maddymoiselle 


thays that I musthn’t go to muddie — not 
all day — but I may, mayn’t I, muddie ?” 

Lady Eleanor glanced for an explana- 
tion toward the woman who had now 
reached the same level. 

“T understood that miladi desired /a 
petite should remain up-stairs until she 
was sent for,” she answered volubly in 
French. Her manner was perfectly re- 
spectful, but there was something un- 
pleasant, the colonel thought, about the 
expression of her eyes. 

“Did 1? I don’t think I did. She al- 
ways comes to me at this hour,” Lady 
Eleanor said in a tone of some surprise. 
“ Go up, Jan dear, and finish your lessons 
very well, and then mademoiselle I am 
sure will let you come down.” 

“What a good-looking woman!” the 
colonel said, when they had gone on into 
the sitting-room, which proved to be 
empty. “She is Italian, is she not?” 

“No. French, or rather Provengal. 
She lives at Mentone, and has been com- 
ing tous every my this winter to teach 
Jan, and when we left to come here, she 
asked to accompany us.” 

“ Have you known her long?” 

* Not very. Some friends of Alger- 
non’s had her as nursery governess for 
their children. She is a very good teach- 
er. Unfortunately Jan has taken rather a 
dislike to her, though she never will tell 
me why. And to tell the truth,” she 
added with a smile, “I rather share the 
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I always have a ridiculous wish to beg 
her not to look at me.” 

“ Why do you keep her, if you dislike 
her?” John Lawrence asked with some 
surprise. 

“Well, it doesn’t seem a sufficient rea- 
son for parting with her, does it? Alger- 
non too likes her and thinks she keeps 
Jan in order. I am afraid I am rather 
susceptible to likes and dislikes. When 
I was a child, you may remember, I was 
always devoted to or detested every one 
I came near, and I have not got over the 
tendency even yet. Mlle. Riaz is a capi- 
tal teacher, there can be no question of 
that.” 

“ Nevertheless, I wouldn’t have any 
one in the house whom I disliked,” he 
answered. ‘You may be sure it is a 
mistake. The more so, as that sort of 
feeling is almost invariably returned.” 

“Do you really think so?” she said, in 
a rather startled tone. 

“T am sure of it. And if the dislike is 
strong from above, think how much 
stronger it is likely to be from below — in 
the person, I mean, who has to receive 
orders, than in the person who gives them. 
Besides one never really keeps a feeling 
like that concealed, however hard one may 


“It has sometimes struck me Mlle. 
Riaz did not like me,” Lady Eleanor said 
thoughtfully. “At least, she seems to 
like to cross my will about trifles —only, 
of course, about trifles. Her manner is 
always perfectly respectful. I was once 
very angry — unreasonably angry — with 
her about something, and I have felt men- 
tally in an apologetic attitude toward her 
ever since.” 

“ Then if I were you I would find an 
opportunity of getting unreasonably angr 

again, and of giving Mlle. Riaz her congé,” 
he said with a laugh. 

“Don’t say that. Nothing humiliates 
one like losing one’s temper. I watch 
over mine as if it were a case full of dia- 
monds. I would rather lose everything 
else I possess. People who have good 
tempers are enviable beyond words. Mine 
is very bad, and I don’t believe it im- 
proves either, though I don’t suppose I 
show it as much as I did when I was a 
child.” 

“ Judging by looks your Mlle. Riaz has 
a temper too, a worse than yours I sus- 
pect. Anyhow I wouldn’t keep her if I 
were you. I don’t think a feeling of that 
sort comes for nothing.” 





feeling, though I too cannot tell you why. 





“ Perhaps not, and yet it doesn’t seem 
fair that another person should be the suf- 
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ferer by one’s own fancies. Added to 
which I don’t think Algernon would let 
me take any sudden step of the kind, not 
at least without a better reason.” 

The door opened while she was still 
speaking and her husband came in. 

“What wouldn’t that domestic tyrant 
Algernon let you do?” he enquired with 
a smile and a nod of greeting to the vis- 
itor. He had a great bunch of orchids in 
his hands which he was smelling at luxu- 
riously as he advanced. 

His wife colored a little. 
only talking of Mile. Riaz,” she said. 
was saying that she is an excellent teacher, 
and that I wished I liked her better. It 
is so stupid to take dislikes for no partic- 
ular reason.” 

Her husband was still smelling his 
orchids, but glanced over them at her 
with rather an oddexpression. His voice, 
however, when he answered, was careless- 
ness itself. 

“Oh she’s a very good sort of creature,” 
he said, sitting down by a table and be- 
ginning to arrange the flowers. “One 
must pay some tribute to the country one 
lives in. We can’t employ absolutely 
nothing but our own dear countrymen and 
countrywomen, can we? Iam sure we 
have sufficiently vindicated our patriotism 
in that direction as itis. Take your Mrs. 
Peacock ; for a starched-out piece of En 
glish propriety one could hardly go beyond 
her. She would chill the very sun out of 
the sky if she could only get hold of it for 
the purpose. Talk of antipathy! that 
woman gives me the cold shivers every 
time she comes into the room. I feel as 
if a large piece of ice, or two or three 
frogs were slowly making their way down 
the middle of my spinal marrow.” 

Lady Eleanor looked vexed. 

“ Peacock has been with me ever since 
1 was twelve years old, Algernon,” she 
said rather hastily. “I should feel like 
giving up one of my own relations if I 
sent her away — without, of course, any 
very urgent reason.” 

“ Goodness gracious, my dear, I know! 
Don’t imagine for an instant that I want 
you to send heraway. I thought we were 
only talking in the abetoact about our little 
antipathies. I have mine as well as you 
yours. It is much better than invariably 
liking and disliking the same things. 
Nothing makes domestic life so monoto- 
nous, and goodness knows, we don’t re- 
quire any aids in that direction!” 

Lady Eleanor did not answer. The 
colonel began to think of taking leave. 
Fortunately a diversion arrived just then 
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in the person of little Jan, her flaxen hair 
sticking on end, her silk skirt correspond- 
ingly elevated, her small face with its 
serious, responsible-looking eyes looking 
soberly out between the two extensions, 

Her father caught her by the arm as 
she was crossing the room to go to her 
mother. ‘“ Well, Miss Propriety, and how 
are you pions ?” he enquired. 

“ Quite well, thank you, father.” 

It was maintained in the family that 
Jan had never talked broken English in 
her life. She had kept a rigid silence 
until she was nearly three, when one fine 
day she broke it by a question delivered 
in unimpeachable English. Whether the 
tale was true or not, there was no doubt 
that she spoke with an accuracy which 
the infant Macaulay might have envied, in 
spite of a lisp which she made the most 
heroic efforts to overcome. It followed 
that nothing offended her so much as to 
be addressed in baby language, or accused 
of baby peccadilloes —a trait which natu- 
rally made it amusing to do so. 

“So, Miss Prim, and what mischief 
have you been getting into to-day?” her 
father went on teasingly. ‘“ Pulling small 
brother’s hair, or stealing sweeties? 
Eh?” ' 

“T haven’t, father!” Jan opened a pair 
of indignantly grey eyes, the only feature 
of her small face which bore any resem- 
blance to her mother’s. 

“ Not stealing sweeties out of my gold 
snuff-box? Oh, come, come, take care!” 

“ No, father, I’m thure I haven’t.” 

“You’re ‘thure you haven’t.’ Come, 
think a little. Didn’t you see I was be- 
hind you all the time, and saw you do it?” 

“You couldn’t have theen me, father, 
for I didn’t. Did I, muddie?” 

“ Father is only joking, Jan.” 

“Joking? Nonsense; don’t put such 
ideas into her head. Little girls who steal 
sweeties, and tell titty-waggers, must ex- 
pect to be found out.’ 

Jan’s eyes were beginning to look sus- 
piciously round, and her mouth to twitch ; 
her little cheeks, too, had become red as 
fire. Evidently those angry passions of 
which her mother had been complaining 
in her own case were alive here too. 

“T didn’t theel them, and I’m not tellin’ 
titty-waggers !” she said in her little shrill 
staccato, pulling at her father’s hands 
to _ to escape. “And you’re a bad, 
naughty father to say so; yeth you are. 
It ith you are telling titty-waggers !” and 
again she tried convulsively to escape. 

“Hullo, hullo, Miss Propriety! CGet- 
ting into a tantrum about nothing! Look 
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there! Do you see that big man sitting 
on that chair. He keeps a black bag on 
purpose to put little girls into, who get 
into tantrums and steal sweeties, and tell 
their papas they tell titty-waggers. How 
should you like to be put in, and the bag 
tied up quite tight, and that man to carry 
you away in it, so that you’d never see 
any of us, mother nor nobody never 
again?” 

John Lawrence felt provoked. It was 
only a joke, but it did not strike him as a 
particularly good one. He hated children 
to be teased for nothing. 

Lady Eleanor interposed. 

“ Please let her go, Algernon,” she 
said. “She is really hurt at your thinking 
that she stole the sugarplums. Do tell 
her that you were only joking.” 

“Joking! Do you wish me to perjure 
myself? The child would never believe 
me again. Now, Jan; one, two, three! 
Say you're sorry, and then I'll let you 

“I’m not thorry, for I didn’t. Muddie 
knowths I didn’t!” 

“ Mother knowth, doesshe? Mother is 
very clever, but she wasn’t there, so she 
can’t know. Now listen to me. You're 
not going to be let go until you have said 
you’re sorry. I'll give you three minutes 


more, and if you haven’t said it then, into 


the black bag you go.” 

Jan again struggled, looking round for 
help as she did so. She was a very wise 
child, but she was not quite wise enough 
to be certain that the black bag was a 
myth, and she glanced at the reputed pos- 
sessor of it with a glance that went to 
that good-natured personage’s heart, and 
he made haste to clear himself of the 
odious suspicion. 

“* Never you mind what he says! They 
always say they haven’t got the bag until 
they get you safely stowed inside it,” said 
her father. ‘“ Now then, Jan, two, three 
four. Time’s nearly up!” 

But Jan only set her teeth and shut up 
her little lips, as if to hinder a word from 
slipping through. Her pride was evidently 
roused, and even with the black bag in 
prospect she would die before she sur- 
rendered. 

“ Say you’re sorry for having been rude 
to father, dear,” her mother said, getting 
up and going over to her. 

But Jan had begun to sob, and was now 
past speaking. 

“ Let her go, please, Algernon,” said her 
mother in a tone of entreaty. “She will 
make herself ill and not be able to sleep 
a wink to-night,” she went on beseech- 
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ingly. “And it’s so very bad for her 
temper too.” 

“Little kittens must learn to control 
their tempers then. Don’t spoil sport, 
Eleanor. She was just going to give in 
when you interfered.” 

“ But she really wé/7 make herself ill, 
Algernon. You know what an excitable 
child she is, and how she takes everything 
to heart. Do let her go,” Lady Eleanor 
said earnestly, taking hold of one of her 
husband’s hands as she spoke, to enforce 
her appeal. 

John Lawrence had all the mind in the 
world to go to her aid, but wisely re- 
frained. Indeed it was unnecessary. Al- 
gernon Cathers resisted, laughing the 
while at her and himself. Finger by fin- 
ger, however, his grasp was unfastened. 
Suddenly Jan, with a shrill cry of delight, 
escaped and fled round to the other side 
of her mother, grasping her skirts tena- 
ciously with both little liberated hands. 

Her father made no effort to recapture 
her. He was laughing still, but threw 
himself back in his chair, as if tired with 
the struggle. 

“ Ohif you choose to bring brute force 
to bear upon discipline and moral training, 
of course they must go to the wall,” he 
declared. “I never flattered myself that 
I was a fit match — physically, at any rate 
—for your ladyship,” he added mean- 
ingly. 

Lady Eleanor did notanswer. She was 
soothing little Jan, "ho still sobbed and 
clung convulsively to her skirts, as if in 
terror of being dragged away. 

“Hush, hush, Jan! There, that will 
do! Don’t cry any more, dear. It was 
only a joke. pe + sone are a little older 
you will know the difference between joke 
and earnest.” 

Jan ceased sobbing. She was evidentl 
a small person with a good deal of self- 
control. She still, however, clung to her 
mother, eyeing her father from behind that 
defence with an air of suspicion naturally 
not a little irritating to the latter. 

“ Pack her off to the nursery,” he said 
impatiently, turning to collect the flowers, 
which had got scattered over the table in 
the struggle. “Kittens that mew and 
scratch the minute they’re touched must 
be put into their baskets and kept there.” 

* Mile. Riaz has gone out, but I will 
take her up to Peacock in a minute or 
two,” his wife answered. 

*« Ah, when she is with Mlle. Riaz noth- 
ing of this sort happens.” 

Meanwhile John Lawrence had got up 
to go. 
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“ Going, colonel?” his host enquired. 
“ This ‘ domestic and particular broil’ has 
been too much for you. I assure you it 
doesn’t happen every day. In fact, we 
never fight except over the kittens. Do 
we, Eleanor? Come and dine with us 
this evening, and you will see. The kit- 
tens will be safe up-stairs in their baskets 
then.” 

But John Lawrence replied rather grave- 
ly that he couldn’t, he was afraid, dine 
that evening. 

“ To-morrow, then? Have youa friend- 
ly heart in your bosom, and can you resist 
our appeal? Here I am tied by the leg 
to this ‘ doleful, dolorous, midland sea ’— 
never was a truer description! and the 
only alleviation is the occasional sight of 
a new face, anda fresh ear to pour my 
complaintsinto. Asa friend of peace too, 
if in no other character, you ought to 
come. If I have no other resource I must 
fall back upon the time-honored Briton’s 
right of tormenting my wife and family. 
What other occupation have I?  Per- 
suade him, Eleanor.” 

“ Do please come to-morrow,” she said 
earnestly. “You will be giving us the 


very greatest pleasure.” 
“ There, you see ! she expects you to in- 
tervene between her and her natural tyrant. 


Can you refuse?” 

“ Thanks, if you are sure it really suits 
you I shall be happy to come to-morrow,” 
the colonel answered rather formally. 

He had already shz«en hands with Lady 
Eleanor, and now moved towards the door, 
Algernon Cathers getting politely up to 
open it. As the latter was leaving the 
table, he again caught up the great odor- 
iferous bunch of orchids, and held it lov- 
ingly to his nose. This time, however, 
something was wrong apparently with the 
scent, or it was different from what he ex- 
pected, for with a grimace, and a gesture 
expressive of humorous disgust, he sud- 
denly tossed the whole brightly colored 
bunch bodily into an empty fireplace. 





¥rom The English Illustrated Magazine. 
THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH 
MARINER. 

Last year at Algiers an English visitor 
purchased the library and pictures of a 
family named Caussé, long resident there. 
Among the paintings was one of a three- 
masted ship, so elaborately and correctly 
rigged that no one could doubt it to be 
the work of a sailor. It was signed “S. 
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Caussé.” The books were for the most 
part French, historical and scientific, long 
since out of date. There was also a man- 
uscript entitled “ Journal de Marine, con- 
tenant les voyages que le Sieur Caussé a 
fait sur les navires particuliers dans diffé- 
rens endroits des isles de l’Amerique et 
autres lieux. 1773.” 

That this had been a work of love and 
leisure of the first founder of the house, 
and that it had been handed down as a 
precious heirloom in his family, was evi- 
dent. Indeed the fly-leaf showed that it 
had been given from one member of the 
family to another. Itis written in a clear 
a hand, disposed in carefully meas- 
ured lines, without fault, blot, or erasure, 
and the illustrations, some forty in num- 
ber, which adorn it, are themselves mar- 
vels of art-penmanship scarcely to be 
distinguished from copper-plate engrav- 
ings. It is from this hitherto unpublished 
manuscript we select our materials for 
the present article, regretting that our 
space will not allow us to give the whole. 

Caussé introduces himself to us as an 
apprentice ( Pz/otiz) on board the ship La 
Marquise de Pompadour, which left 
Rochefort in cargo for Guadaloupe, the 
25th of February, 1749. After a fair pas- 
sage they cast anchor at Pointe a Pittre, 
where, as there was no other ship in the 
port, they held their sale on board with 
satisfactory results. They then took in a 
shipment of sugar, and having stayed here 
seven months sailed to Basse-Terre for 
instructions. 

“Here we tried the pumps and were 
surprised to find three feet of water in the 
hold, which troubled us greatly, for we 
knew that all the lowest range of barrels 
of sugar was damaged. This comes of 
having an English-built ship. For the 
English do not use enough nails, but in 
their stead put wooden pegs which spring 
when the ship gets sea-worn, so that the 
side planks bulge, and of course admit 
water through the seams. Our captain 
therefore thought it necessary to unload 
and careen the ship. And this we did on 
the regular careening-ground; the side 
planks being well nailed, and the seams 
redubbed. 

“Qn the voyage home to France one 
night we were overtaken by a sudden 
squall. The sea ran mountains high, and 
compelled us to brail up our mizen-sail, so 
that in the most trying part of the storm 
we could not get before the wind to avoid 
the buffeting of the cross seas. Conse- 
quently our ship leaned over till her star- 





board bulwarks were under water. And 
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so she remained, unable to right herself, 
for a quarter of an hour. Each moment 
we counted our last. Orders were given 
to cut the mainmast by the board. Luck- 
ily before this had been done she got 
before the wind under the mizen and 
storm-sail, and we were saved. Our only 
damage was that one of the starboard 
ports was stove in, and the between decks 
was flooded. Directly the ship righted 
we made a vow tothe Saviour of the world, 
whom we thanked with our whole heart 
for saving us from so great a danger. 

“ Some days after we sighted Belle Isle, 
having made great progress and been un- 
able to take an altitude. At dawn we found 
ourselves already under the cliff, and 
among the mighty breakers. We were 
compelled to risk setting the lower sails, 
and managed, by rapid tacking, to escape 
the reef. On this occasion we made an- 
other vow to the Holy Virgin, and on the 
26th of April, 1750, we cast anchor in the 
roadstead at Chef la Baye.” 

Le Sieur Caussé painted two votive pic- 
tures depicting these scenes of peril. The 
first represents the ship lying on her beam 
ends in the trough of the sea, with a figure 
of the infant Jesus sitting in the clouds. 
He winds up his narrative by saying : — 

“ We performed this vow at St. Saviour’s 
Church at half past nine. We went to the 
church in our shirts and with our feet 
bare. After a high mass the picture was 
deposited in the chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin, on the right-hand side of the prin- 
cipal entrance. The other picture was 
placed in the chapel of the Jesuit fathers 
soon after.” 

Our author next served on La Cou- 
ronne, chartered by the king to carry 
troops and stores to Louisiana. We must 
omit his description of the islands of the 
Gulf, and of the crossing the bar of the 
Mississippi. He proceeds: — 

‘“We reached the town after nineteen 
days of towing and sailing up the river, 
much inconvenienced by the mosquitoes. 
Ships have the advantage of mooring to 
the trees which line the shore densely and 
are of prodigious height. One can even 
leap ashore by their help. There are no 
rocks in the river, but one must avoid the 
tree-stumps which float down its stream. 
It is remarkable that in the morning, when 
you wish to cast off, in order to be towed 
or set sail, the branches are found to have 
so entwined themselves among the masts 
and rigging that you are obliged to send 
men up aloft with hatchets, to cut away 
the boughs. 

“‘ Having landed the royal cargo and the 
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| troops, we hired a store on shore to sell 
our own goods, value sixty thousand 
francs, and remained four months before 
the town.” 

His next two voyages were disastrous, 
for in the first he lost his ship, La Cou- 
ronne, by collision with the man-of-war 
La Chévre, and in the next, his ship, La 
Pélerine, English-built, on its return jour- 
ney from Louisiana, grounded on the bar, 
and had to be careened and repaired be- 
fore starting on its home voyage. 

In 1755 a French fleet had been fitted 
out at Rochefort and Brest to carry rein- 
forcements to the French Canadians, then 
inarms. Admiral Boscawen was sent to 
intercept this French fleet, which, how- 
ever, passed him during a fog, and got 
safely into the St. Lawrence. Captain 
Howe however captured two ships of the 
line which had straggled away from the 
others, and war was declared between the 
two nations, England and France. In 
July, Sir E. Hawke was sent ona cruise 
with eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, 
and a sloop; and in October, Admiral 
Byng took the sea with twenty-two ships 
of the line, two frigates, and two sloops. 
Both these fleets failed to intercept the 
returning French fleet, but in the mean 
time our cruisers and privateers became 
very active. This was the state of affairs 
when Caussé next started from Rochefort 
on board La Marianne, May 15th, 1756, 
for the West Indies, with two other ships 
from Nantes, and a king’s ship, La Mar- 
guerite, as their covoy. “ The following 
night we were chased by an English cor- 
sair, which engaged in combat with La 
Marguerite in our rear. Sauve gui peut 
was our motto, and helped by the E.S.E. 
wind, which served us all night long, we 
found ourselves before the port of Riva- 
deo at 3.30 P.M. next day, marvelling at 
our escape. M. Coindet, the commander 
of the Marguerite, arrived a day later, and 
related that the privateer which had at- 
tacked him mounted fourteen guns, be- 
sides swivel guns in the bow and stern, 
and had a full crew. After the first ex- 
change of broadsides a series of manceu- 
vres followed; each ship trying to cut 
the other out. Two shots fell without 
doing harm on his deck, but his sails and 
rigging were completely riddled. The 
pirate, which was the better sailer, re- 
turned to the attack time after time, but 
was always warmly repulsed. Commander 
Coindet, having many passengers, who 
acted as musketeers, and eight four- 
| pounder guns, kept up a running fight all 

the night during his retreat, with such 
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effect that the Englishman evidently 
thought him stronger than he really was, 
and left him at 2 A.M. 

“ Some days afterwards a Spanish lady, 
the Marquise of Santa Cruz, came on 
board our ship. She seemed about twen- 
ty-five years old, was very tall, and deli- 
cately fair. In fine, a beautiful lady ; well 
dressed in the Spanish taste. We made 
every effort to receive her well, and spread 
before her the best collation on board 
ship. All the cannon on our four ships 
saluted her. She was very sensible of 
this mark of distinction and begged us in 
return to visit her chateau. We all went 
there one afternoon. The marquise, who 
was unmarried, awaiting us at the door 
received us with all the decorum and 
frankness possible. They served an ex- 
cellent collation, including a dessert and 
all sorts of chocolate and foreign wines. 
What pleased me much was that there 
were two young domestics, beautiful as 
angels, to attend us. It seemed to me 
very comical to see two young elegantly 
dressed girls, of such rare beauty, at the 
feet of a sailor bronzed by the sun. No 
contrast could be more laughable. We 
danced some minuets with Madame la 
Marquise, and took our leave. 

“ Two days later we went out from the 
harbor and were chased by an English 
frigate which captured the commander 
Coindet, and the Magnifique, a ship from 
Nantes. We escaped and ran for shelter 
to the port of Corunna. We were sig- 
nalled from the fort at the entrance to 
send our boat ashore — which we did.” 

“ The officials boarded us and searched 
us, throwing on to the ground whatever 
tobacco and snuff they found in our pock- 
ets. We found, anchored before the 
town, a vessel of the French Indian Com- 
pany carrying seventy-four guns. She 
was richly freighted, and dared not put to 
sea for fear of the English cruisers. 
There arrived also a despatch-boat of the 
king of England, sent here for the de- 
spatches which affect the two courts.” 

From Corunna they went to Ferrol, and 
cast anchor before the village of La 
Grange. There,” the MS. proceeds, 
“we found two Spanish warships ready to 
start as convoy to Cadiz with three trans- 
ports. We visited the commandant and 
asked him to allow us to profit by his con- 
voy as far as Cape Finisterre. This 
favor he granted, and gave us his word 
that no enemy less strong than himself, 
that is to say, no corsair, would be per- 
mitted to seize us in his presence. The 
same day the English privateer which had 
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fought with M. Coindet came in, changed 
his bowsprit and went out again to wait 
for us. After eight days a fresh north- 
easter arose, and the Spanish commandant 
fired a gun as a signal to raise anchor, 
which we did, and set sail in company 
with these two men-of-war and the three 
transports. We were no sooner fairly out 
and about twenty leagues distant from 
Cape Finisterre, when we were chased by 
an English squadron of fifteen vessels. 
Some of them soon overtook the two 
Spanish ships, and when they had made 
sure that they were not French tacked 
away to the starboard nearly in the teeth 
of the wind. 

“* We passed close under the English 
Admiral’s ship, which mounted one hun- 
dred and twenty guns, and expected each 
moment to be taken, but as I flew the 
Spanish flag, we were not even suspected. 
The same day, being distant from the 
commandant, we ran up the pennon at 
half-mast to salute and thank our benefac- 
tor. Then we made for the south-west 
with all sails, including studding sails, set, 
and as the Spaniards steered to the east, 
very near the wind, we soon lost sight 
of them. We crossed the line and were 
in the latitude of San Domingo. When 
just in sight of our port, the sailor at the 
lookout cried that he saw a sail behind 
us 


“The captain, suspecting an enemy, 
gave orders to crowd all sail, which we at 
once did, and at the same time prepared 
for battle. 

““We barricaded ourselves, and stood 


each of usat his post. I was ordered to 
guard the flag. With a fresh wind the 
pursuing ship — which was covered with 
sails — walked in fine style over the water, 
and was soon near enough to be discerned 
clearly as a pirate. It was a sloop carry- 
ing the English pennon at the mainmast. 
When he was nearer he ran up his flag. 
We had no chance of escape, so we ran up 
our French flag and fired our stern guns. 
When at half gun-shot he brought himself 
round and fired a broadside, which, how- 
ever, only riddled our sails and cut some 
of the rigging. We again replied with our 
stern guns, trying to damage him; but he 
only had his top-yard cut, and at this very 
moment we sighted the shore. When he 
was on our larboard, near our anchor, he 
poured into us several volleys, and at this 
moment I was wounded in the back of the 
right thigh by a grape-shot, which carried 
away a piece of flesh three incheslong. I 
had to go below to have it bandaged, be- 
ing unable to use the leg, which, indeed, 
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from its numbed state, I thought was 
broken. This numbness continued for a 
quarter of an hour, and before it passed 
we had fired our last broadside and low- 
ered our flag and topsails, being unable to 
avoid capture, as his strength was greater 
than ours. He mounted twelve four- 
pounder guns and some long guns at the 
bow and stern. His crew numbered one 
hundred and twenty. Our strength was 
six guns and thirty-two men. The En- 
glish at once lowered their boat and 

oarded us. They sent a half of our num- 
ber on board their ship. Directly we had 

ot on board the corsair a sailor came and 

nocked off my hat—an indignity which 
caused me to leap at him to fight him. A 
fight ensued which much amused the 
pirates, who did not interfere but looked 
on. So when we had knocked each other 
about for a time, I recovered my hat and 
got away from this miserable scrimmage, 
going aft to where my captain stood. 
Here we were then, prisoners on board 
this galliot named the Peggy, a pirate ship 
from New England. The captain, who 
was thirty-six years old, received us very 
ill on account of our resistance, and of the 
damage we had done him. In effect, his 
great gaff was cut a third up, the shot 
penetrating five inches into the wood. 
Another shot was bedded in his main- 
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mast two feet below the cross-trees of the 
shrouds which held it, most unfortunately 
for us, as its direction followed the grain 


of the mast. For had it not been sup- 
ported that shot would certainly have 
brought the: mast down with a crash and 
we should have escaped. A third shot 
had torn away nearly two feet of planking 
in his stern, a foot above water mark As 
to the loss of life inflicted we knew noth- 
ing, as they ordinarily take good care 
to conceal that, but I noticed several 
wounded. 

“ After two days our conquerers, con- 
sidering it an advantage not to be troubled 
to guard us, determined to give us our long 
boat, with mast and sails; and so we em- 
barked, in all fourteen souls. Some bar- 
rels of biscuit, a piece of salt beef, and 
one carboy of wine instead of any water. 
They refused us an anchor and rope, 
though we asked for it with great earnest- 
ness. But their captain, who was natu- 
rally a hard man and had blood-red hair, 
confined himself to replying that in giving 
to us our liberty he had given enough. 
They might well have behaved more gen- 
erously, seeing that the prize they had 
made was worth two hundred thousand 
francs. 
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“Behold us then escaped out of the 
pirate ship, which so well deserved that 
name, the wind asleep, eighteen miles 
from shore, which we supposed was the 
Cape Engano. We thought only of row- 
ing hard to get as quickly as might be out 
of range, lest our pirate should have the 
wish to make us return. But night suc- 
ceeding, we lost sight of her, and were 
right glad to find ourselves free. The 
wind rising, we allowed ourselves to run 
under sail towards the coast, and took 
some hours’ sleep, of which we stood in 
sore need. Towards three o’clock in the 
morning, we having made great progress 
while all were asleep, excepting only our 
captain, who was always restless, we were 
suddenly awoke by his calling out that we 
were near the breakers, which he heard 
distinctly. In fact, by steady looking we 
could see them ahead of us, though we 
could not see the land. Fortunately, the 
wind being light, we found no difficulty in 
keeping out at sea. Just as we were ex- 
pecting the break of day the shore breeze 
sprang up from the S.S.W., bringing with 
it some rain, which did not last long. We 
then had the finest weather possible, and 
the breakers disappeared. So we set our 
sails to approach the shore, and searched 
the horizon in vaig to discover the ac- 
cursed pirate who had so foully ill-used 
us. We found that we could not get to 
the land on account of a reef, which flanked 
it continuously. So we coasted along this 
till at last it came to an end, and we got 
close to the shore. The coast was very 
steep, and as the sea broke violently 
against it we continued coasting till we 
had the good fortune to discover a little 
sand-hill under which to shelter our boat. 
Here we landed with inexpressible joy. 
We made a sort of anchor out of two 
pieces of a strong hard wood, four inches 
thick, arranged crosswise, to which we 
fastened a fifty-pound pebble. For rope 
we used a creeper which we found grow- 
ing abundantly to the length of five or six 
yards. Itwas very supple and strong. A 
sailor reported that he had found some 
water ina ravine. We were so overjoyed 
that we all ran there and slaked our thirst. 
We were much troubled that we had no 
vessel in which to store any water. 

“On reassembling at our tent we made 
a fire to keep off the mosquitoes, and on it 





we cooked some shellfish which our peo- 
|ple had found. Having supped upon 
| these, we sent a party on board the boat 
ito anchor it on the seaside with the an- 
chor we had constructed. They passed 
the night on the boat as a precaution. 
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This was well, for at one o’clock a storm 
with rain and thunder came on. We were 
in great alarm lest the boat should be 
driven ashore and wrecked. For what 
would have become of us had we lost it? 
However, by using their oars on either 
side they eased with success the strain 
on our sea-anchor. The storm subsiding 
soon we rested till daylight. 

“ Having re-embarked we went a mile 
out to sea to avoid the breakers, and 
coasted along, sailing and rowing as be- 
fore, till 6 P.M., when we made for the 
shore to find a creek in which to get shel- 
ter for the night. As we were approach- 
ing the shore we saw smoke, and steered 
for it. Shortly afterwards we ran in, very 
satisfied with this discovery, especially as 
we saw eight men running to meet us. 
But our surprise was very great when we 
saw that they were armed with weapons 
which they brandished to prevent us from 
landing. We took to making signals with 
a white handkerchief at the end of the gaff 
to let them know we were French. All 
that made no difference, however, to them. 
They kept insisting that we were not to 
land, which made us determine to send an 
officer to acquaint them with our situation. 
This officer went accordingly, at some 
risk; and after he had spoken to them 


they called to us to come ashore, which’ 


we did right willingly. They came to us 
and told us they were French fishermen, 
and that they mistook us for Spanish fish- 
ermen, who often come and try to rob 
them, if stronger than themselves. They 
conducted us to what they called their 
hogshead, where they gave us for food 
some smoked roast pig. As they had 
neither bread nor wine, we gave them 
some of ours, which was not much. They 
told us that they had not tasted either 
bread or wine for nine months. Having 
supped with mutual satisfaction they made 
a great fire, and I went to sleep to the 
song of a paroquet which made a fearful 
noise. ... 

“TI observed the daily life of these peo- 
ple, which seemed to me remarkable. 
Each morning they went to hunt, then to 
fish, and afterwards engaged in making 
seine nets, some of them forty feet long. 
They also smoked hams, and captured 
turtles, some of prodigious size, which 
they preserved in a reservoir into which 
the sea-water entered easily. It occupied 
a little cove sheltered from the sea, from 
which it was fenced off, so that it always 
contained forty inches of water at low 
tide. After a week they made prepara- 
tions for our departure. They put their 
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long boat into the water. Then they; with 
much labor, got their turtles on board. 
They shipped also their dried fish, smoked 
pig, and several nets for sale. Having got 
up the mast, and all being ready, the head 
man took six of us with four of his own 
people on board his boat. The remaining 
eight of our party were in our boat. Thus 
there stayed at the settlement only four of 
his people. We started with a fresh east 
wind, and directed our course so as to 
pass La Grange during the night, in order 
to avoid the pirates who anchored near 
that mountain, which represents a barn 
very effectively. Getting round the Cape 
we came to anchor before the town at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. There we 
found the ship La Magnifique, of Nantes, 
which had started from Rivadeo with our- 
selves. It was the only one of the four 
ships which started from the Chef de 
Baye in company which escaped the pi- 
rates. We could only thank these brave 
fishermen for their help. I noticed that 
they lived very harmoniously together, 
sharing equally the results of their sales 
of the year’s labor, which sometimes 
amount to eighteen thousand francs ; and 
when they have spent in the town a large 
portion of their money, and taken in some 
stores, they return to their comrades 
whom they Mn left at their settlement.” 

Le Sieur Caussé next took a position 
as second mate on a schooner, Les Deux 
Amis, going to Bordeaux, with a cargo of 
sugar, coffee, and indigo. For four 
months they were refused permission to 
go out on account of the pirates. At last 
a squadron under M. Beaufremont, which 
mounted eighty-four guns in all, arrived, 
and put out to sea soon afterwards. 

“We therefore redoubled our pressing 
petition to the governor, representing to 
him the cost of our arming and the decay 
caused to the ship by the worms. At last 
permission was given, and we and another 
sloop, commanded by M. de Sage, got 
away.” 

But the ship being a bad sailer they 
were taken by the current to the N.N.W., 
and wrecked among the breakers off the 
little island of Magaguana. “In this un- 
fortunate plight nothing was left but to 
take to our boat. We put into it a bag of 
biscuits, some wine, and the carpen- 
ter’s tools. Having got safely to land by 
dint of careful rowing between the sharp 
rocks, many of which being submerged 
were very dangerous, we at once pitched 
our tent, and then returned to the ship to 
save whatever stores we could. First we 





tore up the planking of the quarter-deck, 
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and with it constructed a raft. We found 
it no easy task to get this into the sea. 
We then threw on to it whatever we 
thought likely to be useful in the con- 
struction of a barge. The sun sinking 
quickly, we added a little food to the 
load, and getting into our boat took the 
raft in tow and got to the shore as quickly 
as possible, being quite worn out with 
rowing. Having secured all on shore we 
got under our tent by 8 Pp. M. to eat some- 
thing and to pass the night. We dis- 
cussed with the carpenter the sort of ves- 
sel we could construct, capable of carry- 
ing us to the nearest inhabited spot. It 
was determined that next day we should 
all of us be engaged in seeking timber to 
build a sort of barge, to be flat-bottomed, 
twenty-two feet long, square-ended, with 
a half-deck fore and aft. Then we laid 
ourselves down upon the sail to rest. 
For myself I slept a deep sleep, but was 
awaked during the night by a great lizard 
which crawled over my chest, and by its 
weight stopped my breathing. I thought 
I should be suffocated, but the sudden 
cry which I raised frightened the beast 
away very quickly. My comrades came 
to my help at once, thinking I had been 
murdered by some wild animal. But on 
my telling them what it was they began 
to laugh immoderately. However it was 


arranged that each of us in turn should 
watch for an hour, and that the sentinel 
should keep walking round the tent, sword 
in hand, to drive off these strong animals, 


which were very plentiful. It was al- 
ready late in the morning when we left 
the tent. The sun was very powerful, 
and as it was Sunday we all threw our- 
selves on our knees to pray that our God 
would help us to escape from this evil 
spot. After our prayer was ended I dis- 
tributed some biscuit, and we went out to 
search for materials as agreed. For my 
own part I took a large pair of pincers 
and extracted a lot of nails from the 
wreck of a ship which was near us. In 
doing so I got off several fine oak side- 
planks of from fifteen to twenty feet in 
length. These I carried as a valuable 
contribution to our workshop. 

“ About three o’clock a stiff east wind 
arose and our poor galliot quickly disap- 
peared. However, the débris was pres- 
ently thrown on to the shore by the sea, 
and proved of great value to us. When 
we returned to the workshop about 7 P.M., 
we found that the carpenter had lost no 
time in beginning his work. We now 
had enough planks and nails. We re- 
paired to our tent and had a little wine 
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and biscuit which was already giving out 
after our first day. After evening prayer 
we went to rest, lying face downward on 
our sail, During the night it rained 
heavily. We all of us took pans and 
bowls to collect the water which poured 
from the tent in abundance. We drank 
our fill and filled a great barrel. This 
was indeed a mercy for us, for without 
this rain which certainly God had sent, 
we should doubtless have died. We 
could never have supported the great heat 
and continuous work without drinking. 
At daybreak the carpenter was in the 
workshop and I with him to help him. 
Under his direction I planed several 
planks for which he complimented me. 
The others sought us food as the biscuit 
was getting low. Their researches were 
useless. They could find nothing on this 
island, which was perhaps a half-mile in 
circumference, excepting great lizards 
five feet long, and birds which our sailors 
called ‘sons,’ which though as large as 
geese are worthless for eating. We saw 
at once that by-and-by we should have to 
eat them, so we roasted one and ate a 
little. It was very tough and tasted 
strongly of cod-liver oil. We considered 
another time that it would be best to flay 
them and remove the skin. In that way 
it was not quite so unpleasant. As for 
the lizard it would have been much bet- 
ter, but we could not catch it. Moreover 
this animal, although he be not bad, is so 
horrid a creature that we could not help 
running when we saw him. So we were 
compelled to eat the sons. At the end 
of six days our barge was nearly in shape. 
But we wanted six knees, which we could 
not find on the island. So, as we must 
have them, eight of us who could swim 
agreed to swim to the greater island of 
Mogana, which was more than a quarter 
of a mile distant. We did not wish to 
risk the loss of our little boat, so with a 
pattern of these knees we swam across to 
the island, where we found the carcasses 
of several ships which had been cast 
away. Having walked over the white 
sand we found trees of a good height. 
So we cut the knees we required and 
made a brief survey. We found that the 
woods occupied a high ridge round the 
island’and that in their centre was a 
swampy hollow below the level of the sea. 
Here one saw only a wide stretch of mud, 
two miles broad, covered with thousands 
| of scarlet flamingoes, whose appearance 
| was very singular. 

| We concluded that it was impossible 
{to find water in so blood-red a swamp, 
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where only the seashore was elevated 
and wooded, so we tied the knees on our 
backs and swam home again. 

“ After twenty days’ toil our barge was 
finished. We set up a mast with a 
square sail, and got together some food 
for our journey. This we did easily; for 
in one night we killed a great many geese 
which we roasted and packed in a barrel. 
We had also half a barrel of rain-water. 
Then we got our barge into the sea, bal- 
lasted it, and embarked at once the sick 
and the food. Having rigged up our rud- 
der we set sail at 11 A. M., with our boat 
in tow, and after encountering a storm 
in which we lost most of our tackle, in- 
cluding our compass, were stranded on a 
sandbank on the west shore of the island 
of Inagua, where we found a spring of 
water and many crabs. Fortunately I 
had saved my flint and steel, so we made 
a great fire to dry our clothing and to 
cook our crabs. After our meal we went 
to sleep under some trees. At 5 P. M., 
the weather being fine we set sail, and di- 
rectly we had rounded the point saw a 
ship at anchor which fired at us and ran 
up the English pennon. We surrendered 
on board gladly. Having been ordered 
to deposit our bags in a certain place, an 
armed man was appointed to guard them. 
So we knew we were on board a pirate. 
We related to them all our misfortunes, 
but that did not prevent them from appro- 
priating our belongings. From me they 
took nine hundred francs in gold; from 


my captain all his money and a fine dia-|da 


mond which he had concealed in his 
mouth. They then ordered us to go be- 
low, where they gave us some rice and 
some Bordeaux wine which was very ac- 
ceptable. During the night they set sail 
in bad weather, and at sunrise, having 
sighted the island of Cuba, they put us 
on to our barge again. In the port we 
found a French corsair, commanded by 
M. Ferret, who also owned the vessel. 
It mounted six three-pounder guns, twelve 
swivel guns, and had seventy men of all 
sorts and conditions, including Spaniards, 
Turks, Genoese, and English. As I was 
now quite destitute, and had nothing left 
in the world but my shirt and breeches, 
there seemed nothing better for me than 
to embark on board this ship, especially 
as M. Ferret offered me the post of lieu- 
tenant. He took at the same time sev- 
eral of our people. After victualling the 
ship we set sail for the English strait. 
When two days out we saw a little ship 
careening under the island of Samana. 
To ascertain what she was M. Ferret low- 
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ered the long boat, and I was ordered to 
take nine men, and if she turned out to 
be English to seize her. When already 
near to her, some English sailors who had 
concealed themselves behind the rocks, 
opened a volley of musketry fire upon us, 
which only wounded three of us. Our 
wish was to land and drive them out, but 
M. Ferret by signal recalled us to the ship, 
and our corsair was moved in to half can- 
non-shot distance, almost grounding, and 
we cannonaded her till we rendered her 
useless. 

“When we were off St. Augustine in 
Florida, we determined to careen and re- 
pitch our vessel. So in answer to our 
signal for a pilot a launch came off from 
the shore and took us in tow. By hard 
rowing they brought us over the bar, so 
that we were able to sail up the river. 
Next day we came to anchor before 
the town of St. Augustine which we sa- 
luted with thirteen guns. The boat was 
lowered and M. Ferret paid a visit to the 
governor, who received him with | at- 
tention, offering to supply us with all we 
needed. Next day the governor came on 
board, and we set before him a collation 
of a varied sort, on which he compli- 
mented us. Indeed this little déjehner 
was of the gayest. We drank to the pros- 
perity of our countries with the accompa- 
niment of salvos of cannon, and the cheers 
of our men who went into the rigging. 
When the governor left he invited all the 
Officers to the Government House next 


«The hour being at band for our ap- 
pearance there, many of us represented to 
M. Ferret that we could not present our- 
selves before the governor decently, as 
most of us had only one shirt and one 
pair of breeches, which made him laugh 
much. Being determined to take us along 
with him, he lent us all the clothing he 
had, and although it was his very best 
yet our appearance was comical enough. 
Some of us had lace-up clothes without 
vests, others nothing but vests and big 
breeches. Thus then in grand parade, 
each of us with a sword at his side, we 
proceeded to the Government House, 
where we were received by the governor 
himself and introduced to the company. 
We sat down to a dinner served by the 
cook Dubord, and had good wine and des- 
sert. Atthree o’clock we adjourned to an- 
other hall and danced minuets with some 
beautiful Spanish ladies. Afterwards we 
went to the church, where the governor had 
us placed in a large covered pew by his 
side. It had a curtain of crimson velvet 
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and was opposite the pulpit. The preach- 
er was a Récollet father. At the second 
part of the discourse we were surprised to 
see him produce a skull! upon which he 
placed a wig. After he had spoken in an 
impassioned manner words which, though 
we could not understand them, were evi- 
dently good moralities, he took the pe- 
ruque off this skull and in its stead placed 
a headdress and a veil. Doubtless this 
part of his discourse was addressed to 
the women. At which remarkable scene 
some of us could notresist laughter. For 
my own part, I bit my lips tosave myself 
from exploding. I could have wished to 
have been outside. In concluding his ser- 
mon he took a crucifix, and, as if he noticed 
that what he had said had not sufficientl 
moved his audience, I understood very = 
that he cried out several times, ‘ You are 
not willing to weep? You are not willing to 
weep for your God? Very well, I will take 
him away.’ Then he descended from the 
pulpit and left the church in a rage, taking 
the crucifix with him; and immediatel 
everybody rushed out after him, pam 
the streets, telling their rosaries. There 
only remained in the church a few women 
fainting and without help. Such an im- 
pression had the monk made upon them! 
He presently returned, still followed by 
the crowd, into the church, pronounced 
the benediction, and all was over. 

“We next went with the governor to 
see the races, which are chiefly entertain- 
ing on account of the large assemblage 
of people of both sexes. The race itself 
is a very small matter. About sixty 
horses were made to run one after another, 
while their riders tried to seize the head 
of a cock which is fastened by the feet to 
a cord tied across the street above their 
heads. 

“Some weeks after, having completed 
our careen and provisioned our ship, we 
took farewell of the worthy governor and 
got out of the river. At sunset, with an 
E. S. E. wind, we weighed anchor and set 
sail for a cruise along the shore of New 
England. After two days we sighted a 
vessel ahead of us, which we rapidly over- 
took. As she was English we made her 
bring to with a shot from our chaser, and 
M. Ferret sent the long boat to board her. 
But when he found that she was loaded 
only with rice and maize he allowed each 
one of us to take what he fancied and then 
let her escape. We then made to the 
north, wishing to keep the coast in sight. 
While on this course a sail was teited on 
our starboard making for the south-east. 
So we crowded all sail— including try- 
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sails and flying-sails on the top-mast. 
There was scarcely a breath of wind or a 
ripple on the sea, yet it was a sight to see 
our corsair walk the water. In less than 
a quarter of an hour we were in the pres- 
ence of our prey, which made every effort 
to save herself, As soon as we were within 
half gun-shot we sent a shot across her 
bows and she lowered her flag. Our men 
who boarded her reported that she was 
loaded with corn and pork for the Bar- 
badoes. She was a very fine composite 
ship. So she was at once sent on to San 
Domingo, under the charge of Le Sieur 
Rives; he having been warned not to al- 
low himself to be surprised by the captive 
crew, six in number, who were English. 
We then resumed our own journey to the 
north, without seeing a ship for three days. 
At last we saw the land, and on nearin 
it found ourselves before the town o 
Charleston. So to prevent the English 
suspecting us to be a corsair we unrigged 
our topmast and shortened our bowsprit 
so as to appear to be a coasting vessel 
about to enter the port, having put the 
guns and the swivels snugly out of view, 
and allowed only five men to be seen on 
deck. This ruse succeeded perfectly, 
and presently a small masted sloop came 
out from the harbor and approached us 
under sail. This was evidently a pilot, 
who came to take us into port, thinking 
us English. We lowered our sails so that 
this boat might board us on the starboard 
side. There was even one of our men 
standing to throw a rope, which a negro 
caught to fasten his boat with. But the 
pilot, who had three negroes with him, 
examined us keenly. Presently, just as 
he was about to clamber up, one of our 
people spoke French. Instantly they 
cast off the rope and reset their sails, 
shooting past us, and in spite of several 
shots we had at them escaped. So we 
were fooled after all—though they thor- 
oughly deserved to save themselves for 
their bold manceuvre. Foreseeing that 
they would certainly report what had oc- 
curred, and that we should be pursued by 
the frigate which was in the port, we 
crowded all sail to get away from these 
waters as quickly as possible. We made 
for the north-east. 

“Eight days afterwards the wind died 
away, and at the same time we sighted a 
three-master just a league ahead of us. 
We immediately made every effort to 
come up with her, using both sails and 
oars. Having got within gun-shot we 
stood off for half an hour to ascertain her 
strength. She meanwhile ran up her flag 
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at the stern and her pennon at the mast- 
head. We also showed our flag, and each 
of us made ready for the approaching 
fight. Already he had hung some grap- 
pling-irons at the ends of his yards and 
sent some armed men into the tops, while 
a number of others stood with pikes from 
bow to stern to prevent us from boarding 
her. But we could not discover any guns, 
although we were = surprised to see so 
many hands on board this vessel without 
any cannon. M. Ferret therefore called a 
council of his officers and crew. ‘Now 
then, my friends and brother filibusters,’ 
said he, ‘give me your opinion? What 
say you? Shall we go and dine on board 
of yonder vessel?’ Immediately one and 
all of us cried out,‘ Yes! Yes! Letus 
board her at once!’ In amoment twenty 
men leaped on to the bowsprit, armed 
each of them with a brace of pistols and a 
cutlass. We approached her by rowing, 
with the grappling-irons out at the end of 
the bowsprit, making for her stern, as she 
could not steer owing to the dead calm. 
Our object was to run our bowsprit over 
her quarter deck, drop the grappling irons 
on to her, and put some people on board. 
“ Having now got within pistol-shot of 
her, she, all of a sudden, opened two port- 
holes in the stern and ran out two guns, 
which at once began blazing away at us. 


We were quite taken by surprise, and so 
at once backed off, to get away from the 
fire of these stern guns, which had already 
killed five of our men and wounded sev- 
eral more, besides breaking four of our 


oars. To make matters worse we got 
round by her flank—when she opened 
upon us her battery of eighteen guns as 
well as a hot musketry fire in addition to 
the stern guns, so that we were in the 
greatest peril of being sunk. We only 
fired one volley in reply, and rowed hard 
to keep ourselves behind her, thinking of 
nothing else than to escape from her mur- 
derous volleys. We lost two more men 
and had many wounded. 

“ Fortunately for us it was so calm that 
with our oars alone we managed to get 
away from this ship, which must have 
been a cruiser. Had we by ill-fortune 
got a little nearer we must have been 
destroyed, as a single shot on the water- 
line would have sent us to the bottom; 
the planks of our corsair being only one 
and a half inches thick. It was well for 
us that we managed to get away from the 
fire of this execrable ship, which tried 
hard to bring herself broadside round, 
even using oars for this purpose. Fortu- 


nately she was too big to be moved in| 
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that way. Had she not been in such a 
hurry, but allowed us to get one length 
nearer before discovering her guns, all 
would have been lost. 

“At one o’clock at night the wind 
veered round to the E.N.E. very fresh. 
Having pulled ourselves together, and re- 
paired our tattered sails, we made for the 
north and lost sight of this execrable ves- 
sel which had given us such a ‘shaking, 
promising ourselves that in future we 
would be less ambitious. Four hours 
later we saw a vessel on the starboard 
bow, loaded with corn and beef. We 
overhauled her at six o’clock. Our sec- 
ond mate, Le Sieur Angerin, was put in 
charge of this prize, which was at once 
hurried off to San Domingo. 

“As it blew fresh and was night we 
steered to the north-east to avoid the land. 
At daybreak we resumed our course to the 
north, and two days later, while chasing a 
boat we sighted the shore. Having se- 
cured this prize, which was loaded with 
corn, we handed her over to the first mate 
with orders to take her to San Domingo 
as quickly as possible. 

“On approaching the coast we found it 
was Cape Henry, which with Cape Charles 
forms the entrance to the river of Phila- 
delphia. It was now decided that we 
should cruise in these waters till we had 
taken two more prizes, and then that we 
would make for home. To this end we 
went through the same manceuvre as that 
we had carried out at Charleston, viz., un- 
rigging our top-mast and shortening our 
bowsprit, also hiding our guns and swivels 
so as to conceal our business. To carr 
out our plan more easily we anchored nalf 
a mile fromthe mouth of the river in ten 
fathoms of water with a bottom of white 
sand. Every moment outgoing or incom- 
ing ships passed quite near to us. They 
were all more or less armed. We how- 
ever wished to pick up one as large and 
as little armed as possible. For we were 
now few in number, having distributed 
our people among the prizes already sent 
on to San Domingo.” 

The details of the last two captures are 
not given, but from the illustrations of 
them, which are in advance of the text of 
the manuscript, we see that the fifth prize 
was a three-masted merchantman, and was 
taken after a fight at close quarters ; while 
the sixth and last surrendered ignobly, 
hanging her flag upside down, and was 
boarded in the usual way. She was a two- 
master, 

One would like to know whether these 





six prizes, which were one and all sent to 
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San Domingo, reached that island without 
being recaptured. For the British priva- 
teers were at this time sweeping the 
French merchant ships from the West In- 
dian seas ; and, according to Smollett, of 
the three hundred prizes and eight thou- 
sand seamen Seatas prisoners into British 
ports, a majority were captured off San 
Domingo. Indeed, so heavily was the 
balance of successful privateering in favor 
of Great Britian that, while English com- 
panies continued to charge only the usual 
rates for the insurance of outgoing ships, 
French ships could not find any companies 
willing to insure them. 

Let us hope that the day will soon ar- 
rive when the nations shall agree that, 
even in time of war, the unarmed merchant 
ship shall be allowed to pursue her way 
without fear or risk of capture. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK DICKEs. 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
BISHOP FRASER.* 

INFINITE are the varieties of bishops in 
the Church of England. There are no 
such extreme contrasts to be found in any 
other communion. There is a general 


type to which, with very rare exceptions 


indeed, the Presbyterian, or the Congre- 
gationalist, or the Wesleyan minister 
respectively conforms; the Irish priest 
and the English “Catholic” clergytaan 
have each his own ordinary character and 
style. But the English bishop, like the 
clergy from whom he is taken, and whom 
he represents, may be of almost any style 
of thought, of any school of opinion, within 
the limits of a broadly construed ortho- 
doxy, of any variety of taste or manners, 
so that he does not violate decorum or 
shock society. There is almost unlimited 
liberty of individuality even within the 
circle of lawn sleeves. The reason, no 
doubt, is that the clergy of the English 
Church, as a rule, have never —or only 
recently, and, even so, very partially — 
gone through any professional training. 
A large proportion of them retain, pure 
and altogether unschooled for theological 
or pastoral purposes, the mere lay mind 
and tastes. Accordingly it happens some- 
times that a priest who is little more 
than a God-fearing man of business, is 
promoted to the episcopate. If this cler- 
gyman is also a true gentleman, a philan- 


* James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. 
A Memoir. 1818-1885. By THomas HuGugs, Q.C. 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 
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thropist, a man of upright mind and great 
general ability, if he is a conscientious 
servant of the nation, and, according to 
his light and his faculty, of the Church to 
which he belongs, he may, for certain 
purposes, make a valuable and popular 
bishop, even though he be very ignorant 
of theology, and may have little or no 
sympathy with the special forms and 
processes of devotional cultivation and 
excitement appropriate either to High 
Church or Low Church religious func- 
tions and movements. Such a man was 
the late Bishop of Manchester. He was 
a noble bishop, and, after his consecra- 
tion, became much more of a pastor, and 
even of a theologian, than before; but he 
was of the type we have indicated. 

Bishop Wilberforce understood, and to 
a considerable extent sympathized with, 
the emotional forms and methods both of 
High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, 
while he was as thorough a man of busi- 
ness and as earnest a philanthropist as 
Dr. Fraser; he also possessed the theo- 
logical taste and faculty which in the 
Bishop of Manchester were wanting, and 
high oratorical gifts, to which Dr. Fraser 
could not pretend. In respect of breadth, 
versatility, manifold culture and accom- 
plishments, adroitness alike of intellectual 
movement and of universal management, 
and, above all, in respect of the natural 
subtlety of mind, which, without being a 
vice, seems often to border on it, and with 
too much facility and grace, although not 
dishonestly, “becomes all things to all 
men,” Dr. Wilberforce was a very striking 
contrast to Dr. Fraser; but perhaps the 
most complete contrast to Bishop Fraser 
on the episcopal bench was the late Bishop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth. Dr. Words- 
worth was with all his heart, mind, and 
soul a saint, a theologian, an ecclesiastic, 
a preacher, a student and scholar; but he 
belonged to the Church of the Middle 
Ages rather than the present age. He was 
a fossil, though he was a lovely pattern of 
holiness. Nonconformists revered him, 
although he, for conscience’ sake, un- 
churched them and disallowed their or- 
ders. But into the ideas of the present age 
he was unable to enter; and he was so far 
unfit to have the charge of adiocese. Nev- 
ertheless, his goodness was made a bless- 
ing to his clergy and to many more. Per- 
haps he was scarcely more ‘wanting, on 
the one side, in the qualities which should 
be found in a bishop, even of the present 
age, than Dr. Fraser was on the other; at 
all events the two men were diametrical 
contrasts, 
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That Bishop Fraser was precisely what 
he was, was the more remarkable, consid- 
ering the university at which he was edu- 
cated, the college of which he was a fellow, 
and the chosen friends, fellows of the 
same college, with whom he chummed at 
Oxford and corresponded afterwards. He 
was originally of Lincoln College, and his 
character, all through his course, was 
rather that of a modern Lincoln man, 
straightforward and somewhat secular, 
than of a man of Oriel. He gained his 
fellowship at Oriel by a competition 
at which Montague Bernard was one of 
his rivals, of whose scholarly accom- 
plishments, especially as an essayist and 
a student of history and constitutional 
law, we have no need to speak; but he 
must have gained it by main power of 
memory and of academical work and drill 
in classics, rather than through any su- 
periority of genius, whether as a scholar, 
a thinker, or a writer. The mint-mark of 
high Oxford scholarship was never found 
upon his style in after life, and of specula- 
tive ability or taste he had no touch or 
tincture. It is notable that in a letter ad- 
dressed to his mother, in regard to his 
prospects in the fellowship examination, 
he uses an expression which it might have 
been affirmed beforehand that no one en- 
titled to belong to the learned society 
in which the traditions of Newman were 
still fresh, and which included such names 
as those of Church and Liddon, could 
possibly have used. Having referred to 
the peculiarity of the Oriel examination 
as turning chiefly on essay-writing and 
metaphysics, “ wishing,” as he says, “to 
make men display powers of deep and 
original thinking,” he adds, “J feel too per- 
ceptibly my own weakness on those points 
to entertain the least anticipations of suc- 
cess.” The expression we have under- 
lined is one which, it might have been 
thought, was too inaccurate for any fellow 
of Oriel to have used; certainly no man 
of any metaphysical gift or cultivation, or 
of any exact taste or knowledge in the 
matter of style, could have used it. And 
yet he won the fellowship. We cannot 
suppose that he would have gained it if it 
had been an open competition. It was, as 
he tells his mother, almost a close fellow- 
ship ; there were only four competitors, 
and the only rival he feared was Montague 
Bernard. The wonder is that he won it 
from Bernard; but he did win it, and the 
result must be taken as evidence that he 
had great industry, good general powers, 
and a fine memory. That he possessed 
these conditions of success all his after 
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life showed. But in the society of Oriel 
he must have been always a somewhat 
alien though salutary element. 

Being a man of simple tastes and of 
little or no ambition, the Oriel fellowship 
was for him virtually alife provision. He 
was first, in due course, tutor in the col- 
lege; his mastery of business was recog- 
nized and he served his college in various 
offices of responsibility, including the 
treasurership. Prebendary Buckle, known 
to not a few as a scholarly clergyman and 
literary critic, says of him: “ He did not 
seem to care for the theological and philo- 
sophical topics which engrossed the rest 
of us.” But he speaks of his “ social qual- 
ities” as high, and as making him a 
“cheery companion.” ‘ Fraser,” says Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, himself an Oriel man, 
“rather represented the high-and-dry 
Church in common room, with an admix- 
ture of the world, so far at least as pleas- 
ure in riding and sport may be called 
worldly — of the ascetic and speculative 
side, nothing. 

In 1846, Seles twenty-eight years old, 
he finally determined to take orders. Hav- 
ing accordingly been ordained deacon, he 
went, just a week after, in the very last 
days of the year, to Atherstone, with his 
two horses, that he might enjoy his last 
hunting season in the finest of all hunt- 
ing countries —that of Melton Mowbray. 
He never kunted afterwards. In this 
his manly common sense governed him. 
Some pages of the bishop’s life are occu- 
pied with the journal of this final season 
with the hounds. The previous autumn 
he had, consciously, taken his farewell 
tandem drive, using his two hunters in the 
trip. The following Trinity Sunday (1847) 
he was ordained priest, and within a very 
few weeks was inducted into the college 
living of Cholderton —a poor living, held, 
however, with his fellowship — succeeding 
there Mr. Mozley, the well-known leader- 
writer for the Zzmes, and the brother of 
Canon Mozley. To Cholderton Fraser 
brought his beloved mother and her sister, 
and there he remained from 1847 till 1860, 
when he became rector of Ufton Nervet, 
in Berkshire, a charming and every way 
desirable preferment, which he retained 
till he was made Bishop of Manchester 
in 1870. During the twenty-three years 
which he thus spent in parish work, we 
look in vain through the correspondence 
and the journal entries which fill many 
pages of the memoir for almost any signs 
or tokens that the writer was consecrated 
to a holy vocation, to the study of theol- 
ogy and the cure of souls, except, indeed, 
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dry references to the building of church 
or schools, or to routine services and ar- 
rangements, which could hardly have been 
more dry if they had been from the pen of 
a church-warden instead of a clergyman. 
“ T have to preach,” he writes to Mr. Moz- 
ley, and this is one of his very rare refer- 
ences to pulpit work, “a sermon for the 
Propagation Society next Sunday — noth- 
ing I dislike so much as writing charity 
sermons. You might as well send me an 
old one that will do.” 

The entry next following is in the ordi- 
nary vein of his correspondence, so far as 
this memoir discloses its character to us, 
and this seems to be done very frankly 
and rather extensively. Writing toa cler- 
ical friend he says: “ I consider my stable 
and coach-house to be nearly perfection in 
a small way. I have room for three car- 
riages, two loose boxes for my own horses, 
and two spare stalls, the whole snugly 
enclosed in 3 walled yard, with entrance- 
gate to lock and keep all safe at night.” 
This was in 1848 at Cholderton. 

Page after page of the memoir is taken 
up with details given in his letters to Mr. 
Mozley of his differences and prolonged 
negotiations with the village squire, Mr. 
Paxton, in regard to the position, char- 
acter and relations of the squire’s pew 
and his servants’ pew, in the new parish 
church, which Mr, Mozley had begun in 
his time and was now bringing towards a 
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would have found no difficulty, with your 
present stock of knowledge, in leading a 
pupil in three weeks, at the liberal rate of 
three hours a day, over all the ground 
with which it is necessary he should be 
acquainted.” Such was his measure of 
what was necessary in the way of theologi- 
cal preparation on the part of a candidate 
for holy orders. 

And yet this secular country parson 
was, by the saintly Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury, appointed in 1854 one of his 
chaplains, and soon afterwards his chan- 
cellor. Fraser seems to have had no mis- 
giving as to his qualifications in accepting 
the chaplaincy. He had, indeed, one 
scruple. The bishop had appointed three 
High Church chaplains, “Canon Liddon, 
Archdeacon Drury, and another,” whose 
name is not mentioned. Fraser thought 
the other three chaplains “should repre- 
sent the Evangelical school,” and, with 
characteristic frankness, told the bishop 
his scruple. The bishop, however, press- 
ing him to consent, he accepted the ap- 
pointment. A more anti-ritualistic soul 
than Fraser could hardly have been found. 
In 1872, at a Manchester Diocesan Synod, 
he, at that time bishop, said: “ The sym- 
bolism of Eucharistic vestments, lighted 
candles, the eastward position, indicate the 
doctrine that the minister is offering a 
propitiatory sacrifice, and this is not the 
doctrine of our Church... . The whole 
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scepticism.* Neither on the exegetical 
nor the dogmatic side was he a critical 
rationalist ; at the same time his old-fash- 
ioned Church devoutness had no affinities, 
either spiritual or sentimental, with either 
neo-medizval symbolism, on the one hand, 
or distinctively evangelical teaching and 
preaching on the other. 

Bishop Hamilton, one is tempted to 
think, must have attributed to his new 
chaplain, on the strength of his Oriel resi- 
dence and his friendship with such men 
as Church and Liddon, some faculties and 
accomplishments which he did not pos- 
sess ; for we learn that, in appointing him 
his chancellor, he indulged the ‘* dream” 
—one it would seem of “many dreams ” 
he indulged — “ that the chancellor should 
gather round him a band of young men 
whom he would trair by lectures in the 
cathedral and other modes of instruction 
for the ministry.” We have no evidence 
or intimation in the memoir that Fraser 
ever did anything of the kind; there is 
abundant negative evidence to the con- 
trary. 

What was the extent of his theological 
preparation and equipment for the neces- 
sary work of the chaplaincy, we learn, at a 
later stage of the memoir, from a letter 
written by his own accomplished examin- 
ing chaplain, Archdeacon Norris, who is 
himself an exemplar of what a church dig- 
titary should be, and who says of Bishop 
Fnser: “ He never professed to be a the- 
ologizn; but, as examining chaplain to 
Bishop Hamilton, he had kept up his 
knowlecge of Hooker, Pearson, and But- 
ler, to vhich he added, in his own ember- 
week examinations, Davison on prophecy, 
and Mozley on miracles.” Excellent 
stanuards are these doubtless, so far as 
ther go. But outside of the Church of 
England, they would, if they were the 
wl.ole, be regarded as affording much too 
meagre an equipment for any candidate 
.or ordination, even although the Greek 
Testament were added; and, as summing 
up the theological stores of an Anglican 
bishop of the present age, they cannot 
but, to theological students of other de- 
nominations, appear absurdly inadequate. 
However, we,are anticipating. 

The ten years at Uften Nervet (1860- 
1870) were years, so far as parish work 
was concerned, spent in much the same 
manner and spirit as the twelve years at 
Cholderton. All that an enlightened phi- 
lanthropy might do for the parish the 
rector endeavored to accomplish. He en- 
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joyed his position immensely; he was 
one delighted with his parsonage and 
glebe, his farm, his cattle, his horses. His 
letters to his mother contain amusingly 
minute instructions as to the care of his 
Jerseys, the cows and their calving, as to 
his carriages and his horses severally, and 
especially their treatment when they were 
ailing, as to his farming man and his ser- 
vants ; he does not forget the secular cares 
and physical needs of his parishioners, or 
the affairs of his schools. But as at 
Cholderton, so in his later parish, there is 
no trace in his journal or correspondence 
of anything spiritual or doctrinal. Con- 
sidering that among his close friends and 
correspondents were such men as Liddon 
and Church, and that Dr. Hamilton was 
his bishop, such an absolute absence of 
all that might have been supposed appro- 
priate in the correspondence of a fellow 
of Oriel, who was an examining chaplain, 
and was presently to be a bishop, is surely 
a singular fact. 

In other directions, however, his great 
general capacity, his knowledge of affairs, 
his familiarity with country life and its 
conditions, his practical sagacity, and his 
trained business habits, found great and 
worthy fields for valuable and distin- 

uished work during this period of his 

istory. Whilst still at Cholderton, in 
1858, he was appointed assistant com- 
missioner for a large district of western 
counties, under the Royal Education Com- 
mission, of which the Duke of Newcastle 
was the chairman, and which reported in 
1861. The great ability and practical 
——y of his report were generally rec- 
ognized, although some very able educa- 
tionists thought it erred on the side of 
being too merely practical, and was, in con- 
sequence, somewhat superficial in some 
of its aspects. The manner, however, in 
which he accomplished his task on this 
occasion marked him out as the best man 
available for a much more important work, 
and in 1865 he was appointed, under the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, assistant 
commissioner to visit and report on the 
schools of America, a commission which 
he fulfilled in so masterly a way, with such 
true insight, such sympathy, and such 
impartiality, that his report still remains a 
work of high authority on the subject of 
American education. Thus Mr. Fraser, 
if he fell short of the standard of a parish 
priest, whether according to the pattern 
and precepts of a Herbert, or a Wilson 
(Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man), or a 
Wilberforce, rendered his country and his 
age very high service in those collateral 
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educational capacities in which members 
of that professional order, which Coleridge 
has taught us to call the “clerisy ” —as 
distinguished from a mere community of 
spiritual “pastors and teachers ” — have 
not seldom in England served their gen- 
eration. 

We have a picture furnished us of the 
chaplain and chancellor, as he drove in 
weekly from Ufton Nervet to Reading, to 
attend the meeting of the managers of the 
savings-bank. “He was the only clergy- 
man in our part of the country,” says Mr. 
Egginton, the bank manager, “ who drove 
a two-wheeled dog-cart.” The dogcart- 
was the highest that came into Reading; 
and always with a splendid upstanding 
horse in the shafts. ‘The whole turnout 
was the pink of neatness and condition.” 

Meantime, the course of circumstance 
began to move in the direction of ecclesi- 
astical advancement, which might even 
reach the episcopal throne ; and he began 
himself, disinterested and unambitious as 
he was, to be sensible of this tendency. 
Though his name was scarcely known to 
the general public, nor, outside his own 
somewhat restricted circle of personal 
friends, to any but a section of public offi- 
cials and educational experts, yet within 
this section, including some statesmen and 
publicists of eminent position and influ- 
ence, he was known as a man of very supe- 
rior powers, of organization and adminis- 
tration, of broad sympathies and earnest 
character; and, in particular, as an educa- 
tionist of various and special information. 
The see of Calcutta was vacant in 1866. 
Lord Cranborne (now the Marquis of Salis- 
bury) seems to have desired for that see 
an educationist and an organizer. Atall 
events he offered it to Mr. Fraser, as he 
also offered it to the present Bishop of 
Sydney, then head master of Cheltenham 
College — to both with the like result, that 
they declined the preferment. Fraser 
said he was too old; besides he could not 
take his mother with him —he was still 
unmarried — and he was, moreover, in no 
way drawn or specially adapted to the 
position. He was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed commissioner on children’s ems 
ployment in agriculture. 

Meantime some personal links of friend- 
ship were forged between him and some 
clergymen of great personal influence in 
quarters of the highest influence. The 
late Canon Hugh Pearson, a man of ex- 
quisite courtesy, and the finest tone and 
spirit —the delight of all that knew him 
— was a near neighbor of his, and became 
a warm intimate friend. Canon Pearson 
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was an intimate, beloved friend of Dean 
Stanley’s, and of the dean of Windsor, and 
Fraser became the familiar friend of both. 
Dean Stanley and he were in many things 
contrasts — contrasts in intellect, in taste, 
in style and manner; but they also had 
strong sympathies in common. Neither 
of them cared for metaphysics or theolog- 
ical theories —although Fraser cared a 
good deal more for dogma than his illus- 
trious friend — both were of the latitudi- 
narian Broad Church school, and both 
were generous, cordial, catholic, hospi- 
table men. It was apparently through the 
friends we have named that Fraser was, in 
1869, invited to preach before the queen 
at Windsor. He seems to have taken 
great pains in the preparation of his ser. 
mon, which pleased her Majesty — pleased 
her all the more, we may venture to as- 
sume, because it united high moral senti- 
ment with a theology not too sharply 
defined. For this sermon he went so far 
afield as to take a quotation, which struck 
the queen, from Edward Irving and an- 
other from a poem of Newman’s. How 
this visit to Windsor, and the effect of 
his sermon on the queen moved even his 
modest and disinterested spirit, is plain 
from the following passage in a letter to 
his mother on the occasion : — 

“ This morning, just as I left, the dean 
told me that the queen had asked hima lo’ 
of questions about me, and expressed her- 
self as pleased with my sermon. All this 
only for your and Aunt Lucy’s ear. Hap- 
pily I am quite content with my: present 
position, so that where other men might 
fancy they were going to be made bishops 
or deans, I trouble myself with no dreams 
or anticipations of the kind.” 

This passage we cite in proof that, 
whether the thought “troubled” hit or 
not, he had become familiarized with the 
idea of the highest advancement as possi- 
ble for him. Nor is there any evidence 
whatever that, at this time, he thought ox 
himself as in any respect unfitted, by de- 
fect of theological learning or otherwise, 
for the office either of dean or of bishop. 
He was not an immodest man, far from it; 
but his ideal of the requirements neces- 
sary for the episcopal office does not 
seem to have included anything rarer or 
higher than good sense, good scholarship, 
good business habits and faculties, and 
the qualities of an earnest, practical 
churchman. Neither the “odor of sanc- 
tity,” nor the theological attainments of a 
“ master in Israel” seem to have entered 
into his conception of what was to be 
expected in a right reverend father of 
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the Church. And yet, two months later, 
when he attended the funeral of the saintly 
High Church devotee, Dr. Hamilton, his 
own bishop, he betrays a keen sense of 
his deficiency, in comparison especially 
with such a standard as his bishop had 
set, of spiritual qualifications for the 
office. In justice to the memory of Bishop 
Fraser, we must quote his words on that 
occasion contained in a letter to a friend 
(Mr. Tooke). After saying, what was cer- 
tainly by no means correct, that the bishop 
did not care for “opinions ” but only for 
“the faith ” — “the faith,” says Mr. Fra- 
ser, “which I believe to be the same in 
essence in all Christian hearts, however 
different the outward form in which it 
clothes itself ;” and after mentioning that 
his own name had been on the list as next 
after Moberly for the succession to the 
see, he adds: “ Fortunately I have been 
spared having to decide on so grave an 
issue. Utterly unworthy as I feel myself, 
on the highest grounds, of such a post, I 
should have felt special cause for — 
on many accounts, into which you will 
enter, if I had been called to succeed 
him.” 

His visit to Windsor, as we have said, 
was in 1869. In 1870 he was offered the 
bishopric of Manchester by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Itis not to be supposed that he 
was, or could have been, a bishop after 
Mr. Gladstone’s own ideal. In many re- 
spects his special characteristics and ten- 
dencies were alien from those which Mr. 
Gladstone would have preferred in an An- 
glican bishop. But for Lancashire, with 
its large Nonconformist element of popu- 
lation, an ideal High Church bishop would 
hardly have been suitable. A _ frank, 
hearty man, genial but not weak, thor- 
oughly in sympathy with modern life, 
perfectly acquainted with business, an 
earnest but not a doctrinaire educationist, 
a social philanthropist, and remarkable 
for practical sagacity, a thorough Church- 
man, but the reverse of a Ritualist, pos- 
sessed a rare aggregate of qualifications 
for the bishopric of Manchester. Be- 
sides which, the queen’s concurrence is 
necessary to the appointment of a bishop, 
the prime minister and the — having, 
as Bishop Wilberforce’s life has made 
very well known, what amounts toa mu- 
tual check or veto, if either differs from 
the other in such acase. In the case of 
Dr. Fraser, the queen’s mind was settled 
in his favor. The correspondence on this 
subject between Mr. Gladstone and the 
bishop elect is given inthe memoir. The 
bishop’s letter, accepting the preferment, 
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is very admirable, and greatly impressed, 
as it could not fail to do, the prime min- 
ister in his favor ; and the performance of 
the high work and functions then accepted 
by the bishop was in full accord with the 
spirit, the purpose, the noble aims which 
governed him in its acceptance. 

We have almost traversed the space al- 
lotted to us, and cannot pretend to review 
the public career of Dr. Fraser as Bishop 
of Manchester. This is of the less conse- 
quence because this portion of the bish- 
op’s life was passed, more perhaps than 
that of any contemporary prelate, full in 
the public eye, and every principal act 
and almost every public utterance of his 
during the period were made known to a 
public which followed all his life and his 
restless activities with the keenest inter- 
est. Our object, indeed, in this article 
has been to exhibit the man himself as he 
had been throughout his earlier history, 
and as he was when he came to the epis- 
copate, with his great excellencies but 
also with his characteristic defects. It 
was not to be expected that such a bishop 
would commit no errors, or that he would 
be able to place himself fully in sympa- 
thy with earnest men whose views as to 
definite religious doctrine and teaching 
varied decidedly from: his own latitudi- 
narian Anglicanism. Buta truer, braver, 
more disinterested soul was never found 
either as bishop or as English gentle- 
man than Dr. Fraser. His courage was 
not always free from rashness, his frank- 
ness was sometimes more outspoken than 
wise, he might have kept silence some- 
times, and wisely suffered even the sus- 
picion for a brief space of indecision, it 
might even have been truer bravery so to 
do rather than to speak out at once, where 
time might have helped, or healed, or 
brought new elements to bear on the case, 
or possibly have taught riper wisdom to 
himself as well as others, in matters of 
difficulty which touched public feeling. 
But, with whatever qualifications, Bishop 
Fraser in this memoir — which, excellent 
as far as it goes, scarcely does him, as we 
believe, justice, especially as regards the 
more serious aspects of his character — 
stands out to our view as a transparent, 
true-hearted man of the very best typical 
English character — typical, that is, as a 
practical English organizer and worker, 
not asa speculative English thinker. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, who had personal knowledge of 
Dr. Fraser only during the last ten or 
twelve years of his life, rather than such 
amanas Archdeacon Norris, his closest 
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friend and intimate among his chaplains, 
should have written his memoir. Mr. 
Hugkes has done his work well, in some 
respects very well; but the result of the 
book as a whole has to many who are by 
no means religious fanatics been a disap- 
pointment. So secular a history of a 
bishop —a distinguished bishop — has 
seldom, if ever, been published. One 
thing is certain, that the acceptance of 
the bishopric exercised a solemnizing and 
at the same time elevating influence on 
Dr. Fraser’s character. A clergyman who 
knew him intimately, and in whose judg- 
ment we can repose the utmost trust, 
writes to us as follows : — 


The event which seemed to deepen and 
solemnize his inner life more than any other 
was his consecration to the bishopric. None 
who knew him intimately could fail to see 
that, during those early years of his episco- 
pate, he most sincerely felt his own unfitness 
for a position of such spiritual responsibility. 
And—so transparently sincere and natural 
was he in taking a friend he could trust into 
confidence —none such could fail to see he 
was daily drawing strength where true strength 
can only be found, and this with a full faith 
that it would be and was being given. 


That Bishop Fraser had known so little 
of any emotional religious experience was, 
we may venture to affirm, a serious defi- 
ciency in one who was called to the office 
of a father of the Church. We are glad, 
however, to be able to set against this 
deficiency —the effect of which was to 
leave such an aspect of mere secularity on 
his course as a parish clergyman —+the 
following testimony from the same most 
competent witness, some of whose words 
we have already quoted : — 


If entire sincerity, meekness among those 
he respected, purity of nature such as I could 
hardly parallel—for I never knew one who 
feared God more or man less than he—if 
these be righteousness, and if righteousness 
means ‘‘right relations with God through 
Jesus Christ’? —then your question [a ques- 
tion as to his spiritual character and condi- 
tion] through the seventeen or eighteen years 
I knew him, might be answered as you would 
wish it answered. 


Bishop Fraser, publicist, and, in a good 
and noble sense, man of the world as he 
was, was in the inner secret of his heart 
very simple and childlike to the end of his 


life. His relations with his mother were 
exceedingly touching and beautiful. 


While his aged mother lived [Canon Norris 
writes to Mr. Hughes] however pressed for 
time he was, he never failed to be by her side 
in her accustomed evening prayers; and his 
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guests might overhear his strong musical voice 
singing in her ear (for she was very deaf) one 
of her favorite hymns. So in his own bed- 
room the little desk by his bedside, with the 
well-worn book of devotion upon it, showed 
how through a most active life he had main- 
tained the very simple habits of devotion 
which his mother had formed in his boyhood. 


There is one trait of his character in 
which he set a high pattern of Christian 
propriety to all, but especially to bishops 
and ministers of Christ. 


However natural and unconstrained his con- 
versation, however gay his temper, a serious 
word would never have seemed out of season 
had it been called for... . Any one who 
watched him at a dinner-table might see that 
he had not only his own mirth, but the mirth 
of others round the table, well in hand, so to 
speak; and that any low-toned or ill-natured 
remark would not pass without all being re- 
minded that their bishop was among them.* 


We feel it our duty to add that, in our 
humble judgment, the bishop was abso- 
lutely right in the course he took — 
whether or not in every word he spoke or 
wrote —as to the Miles-Platting ritualist 
controversy, in which he suffered so much 
from many clergymen and newspaper ed- 
itors. He was also, beyond doubt —at 
least in our judgment —right in regard to 
the case of St. John’s Church, Cheetham 
Hill, and Mr. Gunton. In this case, also, 
he showed a clear and firm judgment as 
to points of doctrinal orthodoxy, for which 
we should have scarcely have given him 
credit. 

His marriage in 1880 added greatly to 
his happiness. Dean Stanley married him 
to the estimable and every way worthy 
and congenial lady who now mourns his 
loss, and Hugh Pearson was “his best 
man.” After five brief years of married 
happiness came the threatening symp- 
toms, and then, not very many weeks 
after, the end. “Now let us have our 
little office together,” he said to his wife 
when at ten o’clock she came to his bed- 
side for their morning prayers, and found 
him looking radiantly happy. The Psalm 
for the day (October 22nd) was the 107%h, 
which they read alternately; verse 30, 
“ Then they are glad because they are at 
rest, and so He bringeth them to the haven 
where they would be,” falling to Mrs. 
Fraser. When it was over he said, “ How 
I enjoy our little offices together! Now, 
dear, go down and write those letters for 
the early post. I will be with you in half- 
an-hour.” These were his last words. 


* Canon Norris. 
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He was a few minutes after seized with a 
fitin bed, and died in a few hours. All 
through his illness he was full of happi- 
ness. To Archdeacon Norris, some weeks 
before, he had said, after referring to the 
serious warning he had received, “ And 
yet, I hope it isn’t wrong, I never felt 
eater in all my life than I do at this 
moment.” Thus the consciousfess of 
peace and a radiant trust in God grew up 
within his soul during his latest months of 
life. There are many ways of learning 
God’s way and will, and of being brought 
into fellowship with him. Bishop Fraser 
was not brought by the Anglo-Catholic 
way, nor by the Methodist way, but, by a 
way that he knew not, he was brought to 
seek and find his all of strength and hope 
and peace in the “ God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


From The Argosy. 
MONSIEUR SILVAIN’S SECRET. 


BY MARY E. PENN, 
I, 


MONSIEUR SILVAIN had not at all the 
look of a man with asecret ; being a brisk, 
dapper, cheerful little gentleman of middle 
age, with a round, clean-shaven face, short- 
sighted blue eyes, and a mouth which 
wore a perpetual smile. 

He was a bachelor, and affected a juve- 
nile style of dress ; in manners he was the 
pink of politeness and urbanity, and in 
conversation, was perfectly jeu and un- 
reserved on every subject save one. 

For about three years he had occupied 
rooms in the Rue Vavin, on the second 
floor of a house near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Every day, Sundays and fétes 
not excepted, he left home at nine and re- 
turned at six, but how he was occupied 
during his absence was amystery. When 
questioned as to the nature of his business 
or profession, Monsieur Silvain either po- 
litely evaded the enquiry, or else petrified 
the interrogator with a stony stare which 
effectually checked further indiscretion. 

If, as had more than once happened, 
he was followed on his way to “ business,” 
he adroitly contrived to give his pursuers 
the slip after exhausting them with a long 
and exciting chase. 

In spite of the mystery attaching to 
him, the little gentleman was far from un- 
popular. He was reputed to be rich, and 
was known to be generous, while his po- 
liteness and geniality commended him to 
every one, 
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Even old Musard, his concierge, though 


aggrieved by the “second floor’s ” unac- 
countable reserve, had been heard to admit 
that “there couldn’t be much harm in 
a man who had a good word for every one, 
carried bonbons in his pocket for the chil- 
dren, and was a providence to all the poor 
in the neighborhood.” 

Such was Monsieur Silvain, and such 
had been the tenor of his life for three 
years or thereabouts, when, one bleak No- 
vember evening, having returned to his 
apartments at the usual hour, and made 
some changes in his dress, he prepared to 
sally forth again to the restaurant where 
he was in the habit of dining. 

Jauntily descending the stairs he -was 
crossing the landing below his own, when 
he was arrested by an unusual sound pro- 
ceeding from the rooms which opened on 
to it. 

He was on terms of neighborly intimacy 
with their occupant, the elderly widow of 
a retired colonel, but it was certainly nei- 
ther Madame Evrard, nor Marthe, her 
stout donne, who was singing with such 
thrilling sweetness and pathos the old 
melody of “ Ma Normandie.” 

“Charming, charming!” commented 
Monsieur Silvain, half aloud, refreshing 
himself from his snuff-box as he listened. 
“A pure soprano, admirably trained. I 
wonder who madame’s visitor can be, and 
whether her face matches her voice? By 
the bye I owe my neighbor a visit. Why 
not pay it now?” 

Without further hesitation he rang the 
bell. 

Instead of the buxom Marthe in her 
white cap and apron, it was a young lady 
who answered his summons. A sweet- 
faced, fair-haired girl of nineteen, in a 
well-worn black dress with a knot of winter 
violets at her breast. 

The effect of this pleasant apparition 
on Monsieur Silvain was remarkable, not 
to say mysterious. He peered at her 
doubtfully for a moment through his eye- 
glass, then started and drew back, givin 
her a glance of wondering and delighte 
recognition. Perceiving, however, that 
there was no answering consciousness on 
her face, but surprise and some amuse- 
ment at his bewildered expression, he 
quickly recovered himself, and saluted her 
with ceremonious politeness. 

“‘ Pardon, mademoiselle, can I have the 
pleasure of seeing Madame Evrard?” 

She inclined her head in assent, and 
preceded him across the ante-chamber into 
a cosy little panelled sitting-room, lighted 
only by the flickering gleam of a wood 
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fire, which revealed the figure of its oc- 
cupant sitting severely upright in a high- 
backed chair by the hearth, knitting ener- 
getically. 

The officer’s widow was a bright-eyed, 
well-preserved woman of fifty, with a quick 
manner and a shrewd, but not unkindly 
face. 

“Ah, Monsieur Silvain, is it you? I 
thought you had forgotten me,” she said, 
arresting her knitting-pins for a moment 
to shake hands with him. “Take a seat, 
and let me introduce you to this young 
friend of mine; the orphan daughter of 
an old comrade of my husband. Renée, 
my neighbor, Monsieur Silvain.” 

Bringing his heels together, the visitor 
bowed with the grace of a marquis of the 
old rég?me, murmuring with a smile that 
he was “enchanted.” 

“ ] hope you happen to be fond of mv- 
sic,” the widow proceeded briskly, “ for 
Renée is come to live with me, and it will 
be unfortunate if you are annoyed by her 
practising.” 

“Annoyed, madame? I shall be charmed 
—enraptured!” he protested. ‘ Music 
is my passion, and to hear such an artiste 
as mademoiselle is a treatindeed. Allow 
me to congratulate you, and your charming 
friend on this most happy arrangement.” 

“ Yes, I think it will be an advantage to 
both of us,” she acquiesced. 

“ But much greater on my side than on 
yours, Madame Evrard,” the girl rejoined, 
bending to kiss the elder lady’s cheek. 
“Tf you knew how delightful it is after 
living in solitary lodgings so long to have 
a home to return to and a friend to wel- 
come me when my day’s work is done!” 

“You might have had them months ago 
if you had let me know you were in Paris, 
instead of leaving me to find it out by 
chance.” 

“T feared —— 

“Yes, I know; you are a proud girl,” 
her friend interrupted, tapping her cheek 
with a knitting-needle. Then turning to 
the visitor, who with his eyeglass fixed 
on his nose was looking profoundly inter- 
ested and sympathetic, she continued: 
** Quiet as she looks, this is a very adven- 
turous and independent young lady, Mon- 
sieur Silvain. When her father died three 
years ago, leaving her to face the world 
alone, she adopted music as her profes- 
sion, and not being appreciated in her na- 
tive place, Rouen, came up to Paris last 
year with the hope ” 

“Of covering myself with laurels,” 
Renée putin. ‘“ Butalas! here I am, still 
unknown to fame, giving lessons at four 


” 
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francs an hour. A melancholy example 
of frustrated ambition.” 

“No matter! a woman was never the 
happier for being famous,” Madame 
Evrard returned consolingly ; “we must 
find you a husband, my child; you will 
cease to care for laurels when you have 
worn orange-blossoms. What say you, 
Monsieur Silvain ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, madame, it is better to 
be happy than famous,” he answered ab- 
sently, without removing his eyes from the 
girl’s face. 

She looked at him demurely as she 
leaned with folded arms on the back of 
Madame Evrard’s chair. 

“If you consider marriage equivalent to 
happiness, Monsieur Silvain, pardon me 
for asking how it is you are still a bache- 
lor?” 

He shrugged his shoulders with a dep- 
precating smile. 

“* Mademoiselle, I must plead that it is 
not my fault, but my misfortune. Con- 
stantly occupied in my — ahem ! — official 
duties, I have positively had no leisure 
hitherto to think of matrimony, but I 
hope ——” 

“ Your official duties?” the widow in- 
terrupted quickly. “Then you have a 
post under government, Monsieur Sil- 
vain?” 

He dropped his glove, and stooped to 
pick it up. 

“1 —hm—have occupied my present 
position for a number of years, madame.” 

“ Ah —a snug berth, I dare say?” 

“ Very snug,” he replied, smoothing his 
hat and examining with a sudden appear- 
ance of interest the maker’s name inside. 
Then, as if anxious to change the conver- 
sation, he turned to Renée. 

“Do not let my presence prevent you 
from finishing that charming song, made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Not that old-fashioned thing, child,” 
Madame Evrard interposed. “Fetch the 
lamp, and let us have something worth 
hearing.” 

The visitor’s eyes followed her from the 
room with a look which his companion was 
not slow to notice. 

“T see that you admire my young 
friend,” she remarked. 

“She is adorable! such a union of 
grace, beauty, and sweetness, I have never 
seen.” 

“Yes, she is pretty,” the widow ad- 
mitted impartially. 

“ Pretty? pardon — the term is too com- 
monplace. Mademoiselle Renée has the 
face of an angel — and the heart of one.” 
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The last words were added in an under- 
tone, as if spoken to himself. Her busy 
needles stopped abruptly, as she looked at 
him with upraised eyebrows. 

“ You must be a very acute observer to 
discover her angelic qualities after being 
only five minutes in her company. But 
perhaps you have heard something of her 
history — though I don’t know who can 
have told you.” He shook his head with 
a smile. 

“JT do not even know her name, ma- 
dame, for you forgot to mention it just 
now. I judged from the sweetness of her 
expression.” 

“Oh, I see. Like most men, you give 
a pretty woman credit for all the virtues,” 
she remarked dryly. “ However, in this 
case you happen to be right, for Renée 
Duvilliers is és 

He pushed back his chair with a stifled 
exclamation of surprise. 

“ Duvilliers,” he repeated. “Is she 
the daughter of Raymond Duvilliers of 
Rouen?” 

“Yes. You knew him then?” 

“T have heard of him, madame.” 

“ You have heard nothing to his credit, 
I fear,” she remarked, shaking her head 
significantly, “for between ourselves the 
captain was a bad man. He began life with 

advantage, but after squandering 


ever 

his iestenin in all sorts of follies, he was 
reduced to living by his wits. He retrieved 
his fortune by a rich marriage, and though, 
of course, he soon ran through half his 
wife’s money —she was an Englishwom- 


an, older than himself— Renée would 
have been left fairly well off, if it had not 
been for her own quixotic self-sacrifice. 
After her father’s death, she found among 
his papers a memorandum concerning a 
certain Monsieur Mathieu, an ex-dancing- 
master, of Paris, whom the captain had — 
well, I’m afraid I must say swindled, out 
of all his savings, under pretext of some 
brilliant investment which only existed in 
his own fertile imagination.” 

“Monsieur Mathieu must have been a 
weak and credulous person,” her listener 
remarked coolly, taking snuff. 

“Possibly. But what was Raymond 
Duvilliers? Even when he had it in his 
power to refund the money, he cruelly 
neglected to do so, and left the poor man’s 
piteous appeals unanswered; for Renée 
found his letters, dated nearly twenty 
years ago, with the seals unbroken.” 

“ He had his remedy at law.” 

“No, for Duvilliers had managed to 
keep on the safe side of the code. Well,” 
she continued, “you may think how 
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shocked his daughter was by the discov- 
ery. She never rested till, by means of 
advertisements in Parisian papers, she had 
discovered her father’s victim and made 
restitution. Her property being, unfor- 
tunately, under her own control, she at 
once refunded the greater part of the 
money, and undertook to pay the rest in 
annual instalments out of the pittance she 
had left herself, which she proposed to in- 
crease by teaching.” 

Monsieur Silvain coughed, and changed 
his position abruptly. “And this person 
— Mathieu—how could he accept the 
reparation, knowing thatshe had reduced 
herself to poverty in order to 7 

“ He did not know it. The money was 
refunded through her lawyer, in her fa- 
ther’s name. She has never seen him, 
and knows nothing concerning him, ex- 
cept what his letters told her. He fur- 
nished proofs of his identity, but gave no 
information as to his present position. 
Maitre Delaunay, of Rouen, was her 
agent in the matter —sorely against his 
will, as it deprived his son of a fortune.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Renée was engaged to be married to 
Maurice Delaunay, whom she had known 
from childhood, but when she insisted on 
beggaring herself, the notary and his wife 
peremptorily broke off the match, and as 
the young man is dependent on his par- 
ents, he was forced to give way. I’m 
afraid,” she added with a sigh, “that it 
will not be an easy matter to find the poor 
child another parti.” 

Her companion shut his snuff-box with 
an indignant snap. ‘You must have a 
poor opinion of my sex, madame, if you 
think that beauty and goodness such as 
hers ——” 

“Eh, my good sir, you are sadly behind 
the times!” his hostess interrupted with 
ashrug. “What do beauty and goodness 
avail unless they are set off by a golden 
frame? It is not for her beaux yeux 
that a girl is wooed nowadays, but for Zes 
beaux yeux de sa cassette. But hush,” 
she broke in, “ Renée is coming back.” 

The next moment the girl appeared 
with the lamp in her hand. 

Feeling instinctively that they had been 
speaking of her, she glanced from one to 
the other as she placed it on the table, 
then looked more closely at the visitor, 
bending her brows in a puzzled frown. 

“It is strange,” she said slowly, “ your 
face seems familiar to me. I can’t think 
of whom it is you remind me.” 

“Some friend at Rouen, perhaps?” 
Madame Evrard suggested. 
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“ No; of some one here in Paris, whom 
I have seen recently 

Monsieur Silvain rose and came for- 
ward, standing so that the light fell full 
on his face and figure. 

“ Every man is said to have his double. 
I should be curious to know of whom I 
can remind you,” he said composedly. 

She shook her head. “I can’t recol- 
lect, and now that I look at you again, the 
resemblance vanishes, I dare say it was 
only fancy,” she said, as she opened her 
music-book. Once installed at the piano, 
she was not allowed to leave it till her 
répertoire was exhausted, Monsieur Sil- 
vain petitioning again and again “ for just 
one more ” song, till the evening had in- 
sensibly passed away. 

At last, suddenly becoming conscious 
of the fact that he had not yet dined, 
their visitor, with a profusion of thanks 
and apologies, took his leave. When the 
little gentleman had bowed himself out, 
Madame Evrard turned to her companion 
and demanded abruptly : “ Well, what do 
you think of my neighbor?” 

Renée, who was still seated at the 
piano, running her fingers absently over 
the keys, wheeled round on the music- 
stool. 

“I think he is ‘charming, charming, 
she replied, with a droll imitation of his 
manner ; “ but he is a living anachronism. 
He ought to have been a functionary of 
the wvzeille cour, instead of a clerk under 
the republic. But there is something 
quaint and pleasant in his old-fashioned 
gallantry, and he has a face one can trust.” 

“T am glad you like him,” her friend 
replied complacently. “I assure you 
that he returns the compliment with inter- 
est. In fact, Renée, you have made a 
conquest.” 

The girl lifted her pretty brows with a 
look of laughing incredulity. “Really? 
I had no idea I was so fascinating. But 
whata very susceptible old gentleman he 
must be!’ 

“Old?” her friend repeated with some 
resentment. “I don’t know what you 
call old. He can’t be much over fifty.” 

“ Well, that isn’t exactly the first bloom 
of youth, is it?” 

“It is the prime of life for a man. 
And he doesn’t look his age. With such 
good hair and teeth a 

Renée broke into an irrepressible laugh. 
“Why, Monsieur Silvain has bewitched 
your sight! 
most innocent wig I ever saw; and as for 
his teeth i 
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“Well, it doesn’t matter,” Madame | of traffic. 





His luxuriant hair is the | 
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Evrard answered hastily; “a man’s ap- 
pearance is of very little consequence if he 
is eligible in every other respect — which 
our neighbor undoubtedly is. Rich, good- 
natured, and good-mannered ; occupying, 
it appears, a responsible post under gov- 
ernment —let me tell you, Renée, that 
such a match is not to be despised by a 
girl in your position.” 

“Perhaps not,” she acquiesced mild- 
ly; “but as I happen to be already en- 
gaged ——” 

The widow let her knitting fall into her 
lap. 

“Engaged?” she repeated ; “ to whom?” 

“To Maurice Delaunay.” 

“Did you not tell me that the engage- 
ment had been broken off by his people 
three years ago?” 

‘** Yes — but not by himself. He would 
have married me in defiance of them, but 
I told him that I would not be his wife 
till—till I had fulfilled my task and 
cleared my father’s name of the stain of 
dishonor.’ 

“ And you think he will wait for you?” 
her friend questioned, with a cynically 
compassionate smile; “that shows how 
little you know of men! You are living 
in a world of dreams, my poor child.” 

“ If love and faith and honor are dreams, 
what is real in life?” she answered softly, 
as she closed the piano. “Iam as sure 
of his fidelity as I am of my own, and I 
have confidence in the future. ‘ Work, 
wait, and trust,’ that is my motto.” 

Madame Evrard shook her head in em- 
phatic disapproval, but was wise enough 
to say no more. 

In spite of her cheerful confidence, how- 
ever, there were moments when the girl’s 
courage and spirits failed her; and her 
heart grew sick with hope deferred. 

It was in one of these moods of dejec- 
tion that she set forth next morning on 
her daily round, but she attributed her 
depression to the influence of the weather. 
It was a grey, melancholy day; a chill 
mist clung to the surface of the river and 
drifted along the busy quays. 

As she crossed the Pont Neuf, Renée 
paused fora moment to drop a contribu- 
tion into the leathern wallet of the old, 
wooden-legged fiddler, familiarly known 
to Parisians by the sobriquet of Pére 
Joyeux. For more years than any one 
cared to count, he had haunted the same 
sheltered corner near the end of the 
bridge, scraping away energetically on a 
battered fiddle, whose shrill, merry notes 
made themselves heard above all the noise 
Men might come and men 
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might go, but Pére Joyeux’s fiddle “ went 
on forever,” in cheerful defiance of time 
and change. He had grown to be re- 
garded as a public pensioner, and though 
he never asked for alms, the gros sous 
came dropping fast into the open wallet 
which was slung from his shoulder. Coins 
of any sort were not very plentiful with 
Renée, but she seldom omitted to con- 
tribute her mite in her daily pilgrimage 
across the bridge, accompanying the do- 
nation with a friendly little nod and smile 
and sometimes a few words of greeting. 

Having deposited her offering in silence 
to-day, she was passing on, when the old 
violinist called her back, breaking off in 
the middle of a bar. 

“ My little lady, you have given me a 
silver piece ; did you know?” 

“Yes, I have no coppers. Is it not a 
good one?” she added, for he had picked 
it out of the bag and was eyeing it curi- 
ously. He nodded, and stowed it care- 
fully away in his waistcoat pocket. 

“Quite good, and a new one, too! I 
shall keep it for luck,” he replied, and, 
tucking his fiddle under his grizzled beard 
once more, he broke into the tune of 
‘“‘ Monsieur et Madame Denis.” 


Do you remember, 
Do you remember, 
The happy days when love was young? 


Renée found herself humming the re- 
frain of the foolish old song as she went her 
way. Ah, yes, too well she remembered 
those happy bygone days when all the 
world was glorified by the light of new- 
born love. How bright they seemed, but 
how distant, looking back at them from 
the shadowed present! It was little more 
than a year since she had parted from her 
lover, but that long dreary year seemed to 
have put a gulf between them, in spite of 
the tender letters which bridged it across. 
Her heart thrilled with the longing to see 
him again; to hear once more the dear, 
familiar voice which to her was the sweet- 
est music the world could give. 

“ Renée!” 

She paused with a start, looking won- 
deringly, half incredulously at the speaker, 
into whose arms she had almost run in 
her preoccupation. It was Maurice him- 
self who stood before her, looking down 
at her with “liquid eyes of love.” 

“ Renée, don’t you know me?” he ques- 
tioned, smiling, as he put out his hand. 

She drew a deep breath, and her face 
brightened all over with joyful surprise. 

“Oh, Maurice, is it really you?” was 
all she could find to say. 
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“I believe so,” he answered soberly, 
“though your incredulous look just now 
almost made me doubt my own identity. 
Was I so far from your thoughts at that 
moment, dear?” 

“ So near to them, on the contrary, that 
your sudden appearance seemed almost 
magical,” she returned, with a happy laugh. 
“ | had no idea you were in Paris.” 

“ Nor has any one else,” he replied, as 
he drew her hand through his arm, and 
walked on with her. “At the present 
moment I am supposed to be at Pontoise, 
where my father sent me on a business 
mission, but, finding myself so near to 
you, how could I resist the temptation of 
coming? I was positively hungering for 
asight of you. Oh, my darling,” he added, 
pressing her hand to his side, “ what hap- 
piness it is to be together again, if only 
for a few stolen moments! If you knew 
how my heart has ached all these weary 
months !” 

“ 1 know — by my own,” she whispered. 

“ And how has the world been using 
you, sweetheart, since we parted a year 
ago?” he went on, looking down at her 
tenderly. 

“Fairly well, on the whole,” she re- 
sponded with a smile, “ though to tell the 
truth I find the road to success steeper 
than I expected.” 

“Too steep for your little feet to tread 
alone. The task you have undertaken is 
too heavy for you, Renée. Why will you 
not give me the right to help you?” 

She shook her head. 

“]T have put my hand to the plough and 
I must not look back,” she rejoined with 
a serious smile. “ After all, work is no 
hardship when one is young —and when 
one has a motive as strong as mine.” 

“Is itno hardship that you should be 
wearing out your youth in toil and — 
to atone for your father’s fault, while I, 
who would so gladly take the task upon 
myself, am kept apart from you by my 
parents’ mercenary ——” 

“Hush,” she interrupted; “let us not 
blame either the living or the dead. We 
shall not be kept apart for ever. If we 
are true to ourselves and each other, all 
will come right in time.” 

After that there was silence for a few 
moments, then they fell into conversation 
again ; talking of the past and the future, 
calling up tender memories, and forming 
happy projects, oblivious of time and the 
onal round them. 


At length the sound of a church clock 
striking the hour made Renée start guilt- 
ily. 
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“Twelve o’clock! You have beguiled 
me into forgetting all my pupils,” she 
exclaimed. “ Dear, we must say good- 
bye now. No, do not come to Madame 
Evrard’s ; let our parting words be spoken 
alone. And you must return home this 
evening ; promise me that you will.” 

“ Very well,” he acquiesced reluctantly ; 
“but we shall soon meet again, for with 
my father’s consent or without it, I intend 
to spend New Year’s day with you. Till 
then, good-bye, sweet love. I leave my 
heart in your keeping.” 

* As mine is in yours,” she whispered. 

A long, lingering look; a warm, close 
pressure of the hands, and they parted, 
drifting away from each other into diverg- 
ing currents of the city’s living tide. 


Il. 


Six weeks had passed away. It was 
the last day of the old year. For the first 
time on record Monsieur Silvain so far 
departed from his usual habits as not 
to leave home till afternoon. Marthe, 
Madame Evrard’s comely handmaiden, 
rushed into the sa/on, where her mistress 
was sitting alone, and announced this por- 
tentous event. 

“ And he was dressed like a prince, 
madame! a brand-new overcoat with a fur 
collar, and a hat you could see yourself in. 
I was to give his compliments and say 
that he would have the honor of waiting 
upon you at four o’clock, when he hoped 
to find Mademoiselle Renée also at home.” 

“Humph! I think I know what that 
means,” was the widow’s mental comment, 
as she took off her glasses and laid down 
the paper she was reading ; “ he is coming 
to propose in due form. It has been evi- 
dent for some time to every one but Re- 
née herself that he meant to do so, though 
she persists in treating him as if he were 
her grandfather, not perceiving that her 
friendly familiarity seems like encourage- 
ment to his hopes. I haven’t patience 
with the girl! And now, to complicate 
matters, that tiresome young man, who I 
hoped was forgetting her, is coming this 
very evening! Whatam I to say to Mon- 
sieur Silvain? Well,” she concluded with 
a shrug, “I have done my best for him, 
and now I wash my hands of the matter.” 

Meantime, her fellow-lodger, walking 
with his most juvenile step and throwing 
out his chest to show the new overcoat to 
advantage, went blithely on his way hum- 
ming his favorite air of “ Malbrouck.” 
Across the river, along the Boulevard to 
the Palais Royal, where he entered a 
fiorist’s shop and purchased, at a fancy 
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price, a superb bouquet of hot-house 
roses. 

“ Roses in December —they are typi- 
cal,” he thought, smiling to himself, as he 
watched the shop-woman enveloping this 
treasure in paper. “ Typical of the love 
which blooms in life’s winter as well as 
its spring. Very good. I must remem- 
ber to say that to my sweet Renée.” 

After a stroll through the brilliantly 
lighted arcades of the Palais, he turned 
towards home, which he reached shortly 
before four o’clock. 

“ The ladies are in the salon,” Marthe 
told him, giving him an odd look which 
he did not notice ; “ there is a visitor with 
them, a friend of mademoiselle, who has 
just arrived.” 

“Very good,” he answered absently, 
scarcely hearing her in his preoccupation. 

The old bachelor’s cheeks were flushed, 
and his heart beat fast, as he approached 
the door of the sitting-room. It was partly 
open, and as he paused, furtively adjust- 
ing his collar and cravat, he heard a sound 
of laughter within ; Renée’s musical voice 
mingling with the deeper tones of a man. 
Surprised, he cautiously opened the door 
a little wider and looked in. 

On the hearth, opposite to him, stood 
Renée, flushed and radiant, looking up 
into the handsome bronzed face of a tall, 
dark-eyed young fellow of three or four 
and twenty, who had imprisoned both her 
hands in his own, while his other arm, from 
which she was laughingly endeavoring to 
disengage herself, encircled her waist. 

“Let me go, sir; don’t you see that 
Madame Evrard looks quite  scandal- 
ized?” she exclaimed, glancing at Ma- 
dame Evrard, whose face expressed the 
most unqualified disapproval. 

“Tt is at you then, not at me!” he de- 
clared. “ Madame is naturally astonished 
that you should object to be respectfully 
saluted by your fancé—so!” and suiting 
the action to the word, he bent and kissed 
her. 

The watcher started as if he had been 
struck, and hastily drawing back, before 
any one had perceived his presence, turned 
from the door. Marthe, hearing his re- 
turning footsteps, came out from her little 
kitchen and looked at him in surprise. 

“Make my compliments to the ladies, 
and say that as they have a visitor I will 
not intrude this evening,” he said, and 
walked away. 

Safely locked into his own rooms, be 
stood for a moment looking vaguely 
round, like one waking from a dream, 
then, becoming conscious of the roses in 
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his hand, he flung them from him with a 
passionate ejaculation, and sitting down at 
the table, let his head fall on his folded 
arms, and cried like a child. 

His emotion had subsided, but he was 
still sitting in the same dejected attitude, 
when there was a gentle summons at the 
outer door. He allowed it to be twice 
repeated before he roused himself to an- 
swer it. At length, with an impatient 
shrug, he unlocked the door, and started 
when he found that the visitor was Re- 
née. 

“TI am come to scold you, Monsieur 
Silvain,” she began, with her sweet smile. 
“ Marthe tells us that you refused to come 
in because we had a visitor. Surely you 
did not think you would be intruding? 
Monsieur Delaunay wishes to be intro- 
duced to you. I ought to tell you,” she 
added shyly, “that we-—that we are en- 
gaged, though our engagement has not the 
sanction of his family, and a 

She checked herself, noticing for the 
first time his unusual pallor and gravity. 
“ You are not ill, Monsieur Silvain?” 

He shook his head, smiling constrain- 
edly. “No, not ill, only a little low-spir- 


ited, and therefore not likely to be good 
company this evening, so I will beg you 
to excuse me.” 

“T am very sorry,” she said gently, 


putting out her hand. 

He took it in both his own, looking at 
her with an expression of tender earnest- 
ness, which she had never seen on his 
face before. 

“We have all our troubles —you have 
yours also, my child, have you not? but 
you are young, and in youth, ‘though 
sorrow may endure for anight, joy cometh 
with the morning.’ ” 

“ My ‘ morning’ seems still far off,” she 
answered, with a smile and a sigh. 

“* Have patience, it will come — sooner 
perhaps than you expect,” was his reply. 
“Thanks for your sympathy, my sweet 
friend. Good-night.’ 

“ Until to-morrow,” she cried. 

He wat-hed her out of sight, then stood 
for a moment on the landing, looking down, 
deep inthought. When he raised his face, 
it had recovered its usual serenity, and 
wore a look of resolution which gave it a 
new dignity. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, “I will do it; she 
shall be happy. And as for me —well, I 
shall be no worse off than I was formerly. 
Allons !” 

And rousing himself from his abstrac- 
tion, he turned into his solitary rooms once 
more and closed the door. 
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The New Year began auspiciously with 
brilliant sunshine and a cloudless sky. 
The domes and spires of Paris, lightly 
powdered with new-fallen snow, looked 
fairy-like and aerial, and when a light 
breeze stirred the river, every ripple 
flashed back the sunbeams. 

On this great festival of the year, all 
Paris seemed to be out of doors. The 
boulevards, with their long lines of stalls, 
were thronged with promenaders, the 
shops and cafés crowded with customers, 
while merry family parties hurried along 
on foot or in carriages, to pay the round of 
calls which French etiquette prescribes on 
the jour de fan. 

Renée and her fiancé had spent the 
whole sunny afternoon drifting with the 
stream along the Boulevards. Infected by 
the universal gaiety, they had put aside 
for a time all doubts of the future, giving 
themselves up to the happiness of the 
present. To-morrow they would be parted 
again — who could say for how long? But 
to-day was theirs, and they would enjoy its 
sweetness to the utmost. 

Daylight was waning when at last they 
turned their faces homewards. Half-wa 
across the Pont-Neuf, Renée paused, wit 
a regretful exclamation. 

“ ] quite forgot Pére Joyeux!” 

“Who is he?” her companion de- 
manded. 

“ An old pensioner of mine; a crippled 
fiddler who always plays on the bridge. 
There he is, on the other side. Let us 
cross over.” 

“ Never mind now, Renée; it is getting 
dark, and beginning to snow again. Give 
him something to-morrow.” 

“But this is New Year's day, and it 
seems unkind to neglect him when I am 
so happy. Look, he has seen me — he is 
looking so wistfully! Stay here, I shall 
not be a moment.” 

“ Wait — wait till this railway van has 
gone past!” he exclaimed; but she had 
already darted from his side. 

The road was slippery with fresh-fallen 
snow, and when half-way across, the girl’s 
foot slipped. She made a vain effort to 
recover herself, and fell just in the track 
of the heavy vehicle, which came thunder- 
ing along, drawn by two powerful horses. 
The driver, on his high perch, did not 
perceive what had happened till the by- 
standers uttered a warning shout, which 
was echoed by a cry of alarm from Mau- 
rice, as he hurried to her assistance. 

Quick as he was, however, some one 
else had anticipated him. 

Pére Joyeux, who had been watching 
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her movements, flung his violin aside, and 
before Maurice oom reach the spot, he 
had snatched her literally from under the 
horses’ hoofs. The startled animals shied 
and reared, backing the van against the 
parapet, and there was a moment of wild 
confusion and alarm before the driver 
succeeded in quieting them. 

Renée, bruised and giddy, leaned half- 
fainting on the arm d her lover, whose 
face was scarcely less white than hers. 

“ What an escape!” he gasped. “ Are 
you hurt, Renée?” 

“ No, no; but where is Pére Joyeux who 
has saved my life?” she asked, anxiously 
looking round. “I heard a cry —oh, what 
has happened?” she broke off, noticing 
that an excited crowd had gathered on the 
pavement. The compassionate faces of 
the group answered her before she made 
her way through them and saw the figure 
of her old friend stretched insensible upon 
the asphalte. 

There was no sign of external injury, 
but his face looked white and pinched, 
and there was a bluish shadow under his 
closed eyes. 

With an inarticulate exclamation of 
pity, Renée knelt at his side and raised 
his head on to her knee. 

“ He couldn’t get out of the way quickly 
enough, and the horses knocked him 
down,” some one explained, and other 
voices in the crowd echoed the words with 
a murmur of regret and compassion. 

The next moment a policeman ap- 
proached, and after a few brief enquiries, 
which Maurice answered, peremptorily 
dispersed the lookers-on, and hailed a 
passing carriage, giving the order, “ To 
the Hotel-Dieu.” 

The injured man having been carefully 
lifted in, Renée and Maurice followed, and 
the carriage drove rapidly along the Quai 
de l’Horloge to the ancient hospital which 
looks down upon the Seine. 

Pére Joyeux, still unconscious, was at 
once carried to the accident ward, while 
Maurice and Renée waited to learn the 
surgeon’s opinion of his injuries. After 
what seemed an interminable interval, one 
of the hospital sisters appeared and beck- 
oned to Renée. 

“He has regained consciousness and 
asks for you,” she said. “Pardon, mon- 
sieur,” she added, as Maurice was about 
to follow, “he wishes to speak to made- 
moiselle alone.” 

The girl’s heart beat fast with some 
vague expectation which she could not 
define, as she followed her guide along an 
echoing stone corridor to the accident 
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ward, a long, narrow apartment lighted b 
half-blocked windows high in the wall 
which admitted the last pale gleam of day- 
light. A tall stove stood in the middle of 
the ward, and on each side was a row of 
pallet beds, most of which were occupied. 
The latest arrival had been placed in one 
near the door, sheltered bya screen. The 
surgeon, who was bending over him, 
straightened himself as they approached, 
and looked at Renée. 

“Is he seriously hurt?” she asked, in 
an anxious whisper. 

“He is dying,” was the grave reply. 
“ He has sustained internal injuries which 
leave no hope of recovery.” 

He drew back as he spoke, to allow her 
to approach the bed, but after one glance 
at its occupant she recoiled with a stifled 
Me of astonishment. The face on the 
pillow, though familiar to her, was not that 
of Pére Joyeux. 

“You are surprised at the change in 
his appearance?” the surgeon remarked 
in an undertone; “he had been wearing 
a false beard, and without it he looks 
quite a different man. It is possible that 
he —— ”? 

He left the sentence unfinished, as his 
patient moved uneasily, attempting to 
raise himself from the pillows. 

“Is she there?” the latter asked faintly. 

When Renée advanced, a sudden light 
irradiated his face; he put out his hand 
toher withasmile. “A happy New Year, 
my little lady!” 

The girl mechanically gave him her 
hand, looking at him as one in a dream. 
“ Monsieur Silvain,” she breathed, in a 
low tone of questioning wonder. 

He glanced significantly at the doctor, 
who, understanding the look, gave him 
a kindly nod and vanished behind the 
screen. 

“ Yes ; Monsieur Silvain to you,” her old 
friend said when they were alone; “but 
your father knew me as Silvain Mathieu.” 

She started and colored, then turned 
pale. 

“What! it was you whom my father 
wronged ?” she faltered. 

“Dear child, you have repaired the 
wrong, and left me your debtor,” he gently 
replied. “If I had known at the time 
what it cost you, I would never have ac- 
cepted your generous reparation. Sit 
down; I have a story to tell you, Renée 
— not a long one, fortunately,” he added, 
with a serious smile, “ or I might not have 
time to finish it. You know what was 
formerly my profession? I was a dancing- 
master; the most fashionable in Paris 
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during the second empire, but having met 
with an accident, which crippled me for 
life, I was compelled to retire in the height 
of my success. However, I had saved 
enough to live upon, and should have 
passed the rest of my days in comfort, 
if—if I had not been so foolish as to 
risk my small capital in the hope of in- 
creasing it. I lost it, as you know, and, 
after some years of struggle and privation, 
which I do not care to recall, all other 
resources having failed me, I began life 
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often I have longed to kiss it!” he mur- 
mured. “I may do so now, may I not?” 
and with the ghost of his old pow et man- 
ner he raised it to hislips. “I told you I 
should keep your silver piece for good 
luck,” he continued, more faintly ; “see — 
here it is.” 

He showed it to her strung round his 
neck. 

“ My poor friend —it has brought you 
misfortune instead !” she murmured trem- 
ulously, “ But for me, you would not be 


afresh, on a lower level, as —a street mu- | —— 


sician, who has since been known to fame 
by the name of Pére Joyeux. Don’t look 
distressed; I assure you that the life 
suited me; I earned amply sufficient for 
my wants, and had grown perfectly recon- 
ciled to my lot, when one day, three years 
ago, 1 chanced to see your advertisement, 
and found myself once more indepen- 
dent.” 

“ And then?” she asked, as he paused. 

He glanced:at her with humorous grav- 
ity. “Then, you naturally suppose, that 
I retired into private life. So I did; but 
after six months of ease, I found that I 
was dying of ennui, I felt as if I had lost 
my identity. Who was Silvain Mathieu? 
A lonely old man whom nobody knew and 
nobody needed, whereas Pére Joyeux had 
hundreds of friends whom he could serve 
in his humble way. Yes, have I not seen 
hard faces soften and sad ones brighten 
as I played? Have not my old tunes 
touched a chord of hope or memory in 
many a heart?” 

“They have in mine, more than once,” 
she put in softly. 

“And then the Bohemian freedom of 
the life, its constant interest and variety, 
gave it a fascination which, in spite of 
myself, drew me back to it. So I returned 
to my old post. But for the last three 
years I have given in charity what I re- 
ceived from charity, and out of ‘ business 
hours ’ I became — Monsieur Silvain; the 
transformation being effected at quiet 
lodgings near the river, the landlord of 
which was in my confidence. Without my 
beard and wooden leg (which was replaced 
by an artificial one), I was unrecognizable ; 
even you, who knew me in both characters, 
never guessed that Madame Evrard’s 
friend was the old cripple to whom for a 
year past you have been a ministering 
angel. How eagerly I used to watch for 
your coming! You were the sunshine of 
my life, long before 1 knew who you were 
and what I owed to you.” 

Too much moved to speak, Renée laid 
her hand on his. 

“ The dear little charitable hand — how 





“ Hush,” he interrupted gently ; “what 
better fortune can I have than to save 
your life and secure your happiness? Re- 
née, you will find a parcel in my desk, 
directed to yourself. I restore your gift, 
dear — as I meant to have done —if I had 
lived. There is no obstacle now between 

ou —and — your lover. God bless you 
both, How dark it grows—and cold! 
Do not be sorry for me, dear — I am quite 
content,” he concluded, with a tranquil 
smile. 

A sudden shiver ran through him, and 
there was a change in his face. Then he 
drew a deep quiet breath. 

“ Quite content,” he repeated ; and with 
the smile on his lips he died. 


A month later, when the first faint flow- 
ers of early spring were blooming on the 
old musician’s grave, Renée and Maurice 
were married. 

On the afternoon of their wedding-day, 
before starting on their journey into Nor- 
mandy, they crossed the Pont Neuf once 
more, to pay a last visit to Pére Joyeux’s 
old haunt, and paused for a moment in the 
recess where he had been used to stand. 
The stream of life flowed past them, 
“ever changing, never ceasing,” like the 
river beneath, which the mellow sunset 
light had transformed into a flood of molt- 
en gold. 

“T am glad no one has taken his place,” 
Renée said softly, after a moment; “it 
would seem almost like desecration. I 
fancy I can still hear the sound of his vio- 
lin! It was like a friendly voice to me in 
those dark days which are past.” 

Maurice looked down at her tenderly. 

“ They were dark days indeed, my sweet 
wife, but now that the sunshine is come, 
it seems all the brighter for the shadows 
we have passed through.” 

Renée glanced upwards at the luminous 
primrose sky, unflecked by a cloud from 
zenith to horizon. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a happy 
smile: “ * Sorrow endured for a night, but 
joy has come with the morning !’’ 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LA COMEDIE DU JOUR.* 


THE authors of this amusing work are 
almost justified inbelieving that it will 
“ endure long beyond their day, and that it 
will be read in time to come as a record 
of acurious epoch of transition.” They 
have not, however, so firm a faith in the 
durability of a republic which they face- 
tiously call “the modern Athenian.” M. 
Albert Millaud is the author of the text, 
and M. Caran d’Ache is his collaborator 
with the pencil. Every class of Parisian 
society is reviewed, with a wit and a 
gaiety worthy of “ Paris when there were 
Parisians.” It is wit without malice, but 
the satire is nevertheless as cutting as a 
razor; and if the arrows shot do not 
poison, they scratch pretty deeply. First 
of all, we are introduced to M. Grévy, the 
“ august president of the Athenian Repub- 
lie;” and the economical tendencies of 
that personage and .of his worthy wife — 
“sa chére Coralie ” —are delightfully por- 
trayed in a series of pictures in which we 
behold them in almost every phase of 
their lives. We can follow M. and Mme. 
Grévy’s domestic and official existence, 
from the earliest hours in the morning, 
when they rise to partake of their frugal 
café au lait, until the latest hours in the 
evening, when they retire to rest. We 
can behold the president confused by a 
present of a dozen wild horses from Mo- 
rocco, which he really does not know what 
to do with, and which will soon cost 
him more for their keep than they are 
worth. We can accompany M. and Mme. 
Grévy on a “state progress ” through the 
provinces ; see them arrive at a station, 
and be met there by twenty-five white- 
robed young ladies with wreaths of roses 
on their heads, pocket-handkerchiefs in 
their hands, each carrying a huge bouquet 
of white flowers for Mme. Grévy, with red 
ones in the centre figuring the initials “ R. 
F.” On receiving it, Mme. la Présidente 
bursts into tears, and M. Grévy, with a 
voice quivering with emotion, makes a 
speech whica lasts an hour. Then we 
have a most amusing account of a visit 
paid by M. Jules Ferry to the Grévys’ 
country house at Mont-Sous-Vaudrey, 
whence he is finally driven by the persis- 
tent pianoforte performances at unearthly 
hours in the morning of Mme. Wilson, 
M. Grévy’s daughter, who goes straight 
through the “ Petition of Henry VIII.” 


* La Comédie du Four sous la République Athéni- 
enne. Par Albert Millaud. Illustrations par Caran 
d@’ Ache. Paris: Plon et Cie. 





before eight o’clock A.M. But perhaps 
the funniest chapter of all is the one in 
which the over-education of young women 
is satirized. The heroine of this little 
comedy is named Virginia, and we are 
first introduced to her in the house of her 
estimable parents, who are anxious to 
marry her to a certain M. Adolphe, a 
meek-and-mild young gentleman of very 
ordinary talents and education. 

It would be impossible here to follow 
Adolphe and Virginia through their court- 
ship, and their betrothal and wedding 
ceremonies, until the time when there ap- 
pears a third person on the scene in the 
shape of a little boy. We here find the 
father, unable to endure the pedantry of 
his wife, gone off on a journey, whence, 
after a prolonged absence, he returns and 
hastens to embrace his infant son, who 
has received the thoroughly republican 
names of Lycurgus Romulus, has been 
educated by his mother on the most ad- 
vanced principles, and has reached the 
mature age of two years. 


‘* And what did you do whilst I was away?”’ 
asks papa. 

‘* Each morning,” replied the prodigy, ‘I 
consulted the barometer, and when I saw that 
it marked a depression, I said to myself, ‘ My 
Citizen Father is very sick at sea this morn- 
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Adolphe. Delightful child; see, I have 
brought you some sugarplums, du nanan. 

‘*This,’? observes the ingenuous infant, 
holding the sweetmeat at arm’s length, with a 
knowing air, ‘‘is a composition of sugar and 
almonds, amalgamated by a chemist, vulgarly 
called a confectioner.’’ 


After a little time this interesting child 
is sent to bed, but before allowing Lycur- 
gus Romulus to retire finally for the night, 
his paternal parent presents him with a 
little dog, in the company of which animal 
the young gentleman makes his final exit. 
Presently a fearful screaming is heard. 
All rush out to see what is the matter, 
when lo! it is found to be occasioned by 
Lycurgus’s attempts to vivisect the dog 
for scientific purposes with a paper-knife. 
The learned Virginia clasps her offspring 
to herarms. “Oh, my son,” she proudly 
exclaims, “think, husband, what a proud 
father you ought to be —he already vivi- 
sects at two years old!” In the fifth act 
of this comedy we behold Virginia on the 
downward path. So ill-assorted a mar- 
riage could not possibly prove happy. 
Science even cannot control human pas- 
sions, and Virginia has found her affinity 
in an Academician and professor of sci- 
ence at the Sorbonne. Their intimacy, 
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however tender, is purely platonic. Both 
are deeply interested in solving an alge- 
braical problem of the greatest value to 
humanity and interest to themselves. 
Their souls are united, as it were, in seek- 
ing a solution to this grave matter. Hours 
and hours do they pass in front of a black- 
board, busy over the value of lines and the 
significance of capital letters. Just as they 
are on the eve of seeing their labors 
crowned with success, the door is thrown 
violently open and the outraged husband 
appears upon the scene, accompanied by 
a commissaire de police. Not even the 
withdrawing of the veil which covers the 
board upon which is inscribed the mighty 
problem will convince Adolphe of his 
wife’s innocence, and that her love of the 
professor is simply algebraical “and sci- 
entific.” Another charming touch is found 
in the adventures of a Parisian who, re- 
turning too early from a stay in the coun- 
try to his native city, finds the theatre 
crammed with foreigners. But this must 


be read, and the pictures seen, to be appre- 
ciated. The pretensions of M. Coquelin 
receive the caustic attention they merit. 
His levée in the foyer of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, attended by the bowing and scraping 
M. Claretie and M. Goblet, and all the 
mipor personages of the establishment, is 


written in a vein of the highest comedy. 
Here the witty author hits his hardest 
blow; for he now introduces M. de Mo- 
liére himself to M. Coquelin, and the actor 
and the shade of the great dramatist hold 
a dialogue, as shrewdly satirical as may be, 
in which M. Coquelin does not figure as 
either a wise or a modest man. Moliére 
will persist in calling Coquelin by his own 
name of “ Poquelin.” ‘ Coquelin, je vous 
prie,” interrupts the actor. Moliére re- 
plies: “ Non, j'aime mieux vous appeler 
Poquelin. C’est un nom que vous méritez 
mieux que moi. Pour moi, désormais 
jentends qu’on m’appelle J. B. Coquelin 
de Moliére, et du moment que Tartufe 
doit étre joué comiquement par un co- 
mique, je préfére & vous M. Baron des 
Variétés.” Coquelin retorts, as the illus- 
trious shade vanishes, “ Comme il est de- 
venu vieux jeu! heureusement je suis 
la!” Of course Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
is not left in peace. Her own description 
of her charms is remarkable for that mod- 
esty for which she has always been so 
distinguished. “I am not now exactly 
beautiful,” she assures a newspaper inter- 
viewer, “In my early youth I resembled 
in a marked degree the Salomé of Dela- 
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roche. I was as slight as the Mater Do- 
lorosa of Velasquez; my arms had all the 
litheness of those of the Fornarina. I was 
as gracefully indolent as the Venus of 
Titian. The charming languor of the 
Magdalen of Correggio was mine, and 
mine also were the inexpressible modesty 
and sweetness of the St. Cecilia of Ra- 
phael.” “Iam,” she continues, “every- 
body and everything, a kind of intellectual 
combination at once ¢ragédienne and comé- 
dienne. When I was a little girl I was so 
energetic that I was always beating every- 
body and everything. If I had nobody to 
beat, I used to beat the carpets and clothes 
in the backyard. My mother said I was 
a tomboy. Nobody at that tender age 
could perceive in me the slightest trace 
of the ravishing Dofia Sol, the deliciously 
sweet queen in ‘ Ruy Blas,’ or the tran- 
scendent Passant of my maturer years.” 
Asked upon what she usually lives, “ La 
grande Sarah” answers, “Beef, no! 
never! Now I takea little soup —very 
little. As a young girl I lived mostly 
upon cucumbers; when I could not get 
them fresh I ate them pickled. I am an 
admirable wood-carver ; but I am princi- 
pally distinguished as a sculptress. This 
is the way in which I first thought of be- 
coming an artist with the chisel. I was 
crossing the Pont St. Michel — imagine! 
I saw the statue of the archangel, and at 
once perceived that it was my own like- 
ness. I thought I should like to execute a 
replica of it, and I did so after a very few 
lessons. My family is very remarkable in 
every way. My paternal uncle, for in- 
stance, was an exact reproduction in flesh 
and bone of the Apollo Belvedere. My 
maternal uncle, on the other hand, resem- 
bled the Antinous. My cousins were 
truly lovely, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and as 
graceful as fawns. In short, all my rela- 
tions were handsome, elegant, and witty. 
I say nothing of myself, because really, 
you know, I am too sensitive, but if I 
may make a remark, I do think I have 
inherited a good deal from my family.” 
And in this amusing manner does every 
one of the dramatis persone of the great 
“ Athenian Republic” come in for his or 
her share of satire and fun. The result 
is a book so amusing and so clever that 
one is at a loss whom to compliment 
most highly, M. Millaud for his able text 
or M. Caran d’Ache upon his admirable 
caricatures, each of which is a masterpiece 
of droll and graphic art. 
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From The Spectator. 
PERSIAN PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


It is said that a taste for theatrical per- 
formances after the European fashion is 
gradually manifesting itself in Persia, and 
that the native drama is looking up in 
consequence. If this be so,a great change 
is impending over the Persian theatre. 
Hitherto the dramatic entertainments in 
vogue in that country have not been ex- 
actly of the highest class. The only pro- 
fessional actors known have been the 
lutis, or strolling players, who travel in 
bands from place to place. A troupe of 
these consists usually of some twelve or 
fifteen individuals, including three or four 
musicians and boy singers. A first-class 
company may comprise, in addition, a few 
bazagueres, or dancing-girls, a trained ape 
or two, and a performing donkey. The 
strolling players take no part in the solemn 
teazies, or mystery plays performed ev- 
ery year in memory of the murdered 
saints Hussein and Ali; they are essen- 
tially popular comedians, and their reper- 
tory is strictly limited to semasha, a sort 
of screaming farce, and ¢ek/id, a species 
of extravaganza, which admits of plenty 
of gag and improvisation. In these plays, 
pantomime and gesture are freely em- 
ployed; and as wit and indecency are 
more or less synonymous in Persia, the 
scenes enacted on the Persian stage are 
not unfrequently such as would hardly 
meet with the approval of a British lord 
chamberlain. 

These strolling companies generally 
take up a position outside the town they 
visit, and there make such simple prepa- 
rations for their entertainment as the 
deem needful. They do not resort to ad- 
vertising the show, nor do they send 
out advance agents. As soon, though, af- 
ter their arrival as convenient, the buffoon 
or clown pays a visit to the bazaar or 
bazaars, where he announces the pro- 
gramme and gives notice when and where 
the performance will take place. To do 
this with proper effect, he dons an out- 
rageous costume of many colors, gives 
his face a coating of yellow paste, paints 
rings round his eyes, reddens his nose, 
stuffs a big hump on his back, plants a 
huge turban on his head, and finally pro- 
vides himself with a fav, or lute. He is 
accompanied by a couple of musicians, a 
singing boy, and his trained donkey got 
up so as to resemble a mod/ah or priest, 
with a clerical head-dress round his capa- 
cious ears, a pair of baggy trousers on his 
hind legs, and a robe en suite, reaching to 
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the ground. The animal is taught to 
stand up on two legs and salaam; and in 
this position the resemblance to the man 
of religion caricatured is ludicrously appar- 
ent. The buffoon leads the way through 
the town, singing scraps of popular songs 
to a lute accompaniment, varied every 
now and then with a few fervent curses 
upon the murderers of Ali and Hussein 
and their remotest progenitors; for a 
Persian can do nothing, from laying 
bricks to getting drunk, without a series 
of imprecations upon the enemies of the 
Shiite saints. In the open space by the 
bazaar, or wherever more convenient, a 
halt is made, and as soon as a crowd 
gathers, the donkey is put through his 
tricks. The clown gives a glowing ac- 
count of the entertainment to which the 
audience is invited, and a small carpet is 
spread upon the floor,—the Persian 
equivalent of sending round the hat. 
The coins thrown there are gathered up, 
and the performance repeated elsewhere 
as often as the players deem necessary or 
the size of the town suggests. In this 
way, the arrival of the troupe is duly made 
known to the residents; and the clown, 
donkey, and attendants then rejoin their 
comrades. 

Occasionally the temashas are _per- 
formed in the gymnastic halls found in 
every Persian town. Sometimes a troupe 
plays in the private grounds of a wealthy 
resident. But the most interesting per- 
formances are those that take place in 
the open air. The arrangements in the 
latter case are of the simplest kind. 
Four poles are driven into the ground so 
as to enclose a square space of small ex- 
tent, some cotton hangings are suspended 
from these in such a way as to cover three 
sides, leaving the front open, and a few 
mats are spread upon the floor. This 
forms the stage or proscenium. Squat- 
ting upon the ground on one side are the 
musicians ; and in front is the audience, 
which numbers often five or even six 
hundred persons. A good company will 
draw spectators, on grand occasions, by 
the thousand, for there is nothing — next 
to cheating a Sunnite— which a Persian 
takes greater pleasure in than a theat- 
rical performance. The play generall 
opens with a dance, introducing the buf- 
foon in some novel character. The music 
—a lute, a tambourine, and a species of 
zither struck with a couple of curved 
sticks — begins one of those monotonous 
Eastern airs which appear wholly devoid 
of melody, and there enters from a corner 
of the stage one of the oddest figures it 
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is possible to imagine, a creature seem- 
ingly all head and no body. There is a 
huge face, nearly half a yard broad, 
perched apparently on top of a pair of 
lank legs, but without any signs of a trunk 
or body between. An enormous turban 
surmounts the face and head, and gives 
the figure a most grotesque appearance. 
Extraordinary as the creature appears, it 
is only the clown in a skilful disguise. 
His head and shoulders are hidden in his 
big turban, and the face — uncommonly 
well done — is painted upon his bare ab- 
domen. In this strange get-up he dances 
a favorite dance, contorting his body the 
while in such a way as to make the paint- 
ed face produce some very funny grimaces. 
The performance is loudly applauded, the 
dancer leaving the stage amid loud excla- 
mations of Mashallah, “ Wonderful!” 
Aferin, and Hazar dferin, “ Well done!” 
Then the temasha proper commences. 
These plays differ somewhat, and have, 
properly speaking, no real plot; so a de- 
scription of one much appreciated in 
northern Persia will give a fair idea of 
most of them. 

The stage is supposed to represent the 
garden of a well-to-do villager. Two per- 
sons enter, perfectly nude except for a 
narrow slip of sheepskin round the loins. 
The elder of the two is Baghir, proprietor 
of the place ; the younger, Nedjeff, in love 
with Baghir’s pretty daughter. They be- 
gin to boast of their skill as agriculturists, 
each trying to outdo the other at lying. 
The controversy leads to blows, and in 
the end the young man is kicked off the 
premises. The akhond, or village preach- 
er, now appears, anxious to bring about a 
match between his own nephew and Ba- 
ghir’s daughter. Both the cleric and vil- 
lager are hypocrites as well as liars, and 
they vie with each other in professions of 
austerity. Baghir goes to see his daugh- 
ter, and the young man Nedjeff returns 
dressed as a mollah, and introduces him- 
self tothe akhond. He impresses the latter 
hugely, for his beard is twice as long, his 
turban twice as broad, his prayer-carpet 
twice as large, and his appearance twice 
as reverend as that of the village cleric. 
He blesses the latter with an exaggerated 
unction that tickles the audience; he 
quotes the Koran right and left; he re- 
cites the Hedisseh, or chain of tradition, 
in the most guttural Arabic; and finds oc- 
casion to perform the indescribable ablu- 
tion known as the a@dest in such a way as 
to provoke roars of laughter. Gradually 
he turns the discourse on the mystic Per- 
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sian poets, who, under allegories of love, 
veil the hidden secrets of the faith, and 
leads thence to the delights of Paradise, 
and the pleasures of the godly. He dwells 
on the beauty of the houris, their silken 
hair, their lovely forms, the delicate viands 
and appetizing cates reserved for the faith- 
ful, until the akhonds’s mouth begins to 
water, he drops his Koran, draws from un- 
der his robe a bottle of Shiraz wine, and 
begins to drink. nag both quaff again 
and again. Another bottle is produced, 
and to the delight of the spectators, the 
performers represent the several stages of 
intoxication incidental to a drinking-bout. 
The akhond gets livelier and livelier; he 
sings ribald and indecent songs, his com- 
panion encouraging him; he begins to 
caper about, and winds up by stripping 
every rag from his body except his waist- 
band, indulging in a wild dance, and tum- 
bling drunk upon the floor, Then the 
— Nedjeff, who is quite sober, takes 
off his disguise, fetches Baghir, and shows 
him the priest intoxicated upon the 
ground. The pair drag the akhond into a 
corner, and prepare to enjoy themselves, 
Nedjeff goes out, procures Aibabs and 
sweetmeats, and a supply of wine, while 
Baghir travesties the ceremonial ablutions 
which are incumbent upon every good 
Mussulman before partaking of food. The 
supper is soon eaten, drinking is resumed, 
and Baghir is speedily rolled into the cor- 
ner beside the drunken priest, while the 
younger man goes for his lute. The two 
topers wake up, one accuses the other of 
impropriety, a row ensues, they fly at each 
other, and tear off the few garments they 
have left about their bodies. Just then 
Nedjeff re-enters, kicks one off through 
the curtain on the right, and the other 
through the hangings on the left, and 
sings a serenade to the fair denizen of the 
harem who has inspired him. With this 
the temesha terminates to everybody’s 
satisfaction, the d@énouement being left to 
the spectator’s imagination. Asa matter 
of fact, nobody cares for the plot or con- 
clusion of the play; the attractions are 
the songs, jests, and allusions introduced ; 
and these are best left veiled in the decent 
obscurity of the original Persian and 
Turki. 


There is no charge made for witnessing 


these theatrical performances. Those 
who can and will, pay what they think 
proper for the entertainment. And to the 
credit of the Persian, be it added that 
very few fail to give something when the 
play is over. 
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MoorisH Prisons.— An agitation has been 
raised, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Jose Perdicaris, a wealthy and philan- 
thropic American gentleman residing at Tan- 
gier, concerning the brutal treatment of Moors 
imprisoned for debt. Financial, and to some 
slight extent political, questions are involved 
in this movement, and with these, of course, 
we are not concerned; but we are free and 
anxious to join in the general protest made 
against the barbarity prevailing in Moorish 
prisons. The new consul representing the 
United States of America recently fitted out 
an expedition which went to the towns of 
Alkazar and Laraiche to release seventeen 
individuals imprisoned on so-called American 
claims, and they found that no less than three 
out of this number had died in prison. A 
correspondent, who has had opportunities of 
visiting each of these prisons, testifies that the 
only wonder is that such pest-houses do not 
prove even more fatal. The stench arising 
from the want of closet accommodation is 
simply appalling. Overcrowding is constantly 
allowed, and when fever breaks out no precau- 
tion whatever is taken to prevent the disease 
spreading. The prisoners for the most part 
are covered only by a few dirty and torn rags 
swarming with vermin. They are also gen- 
erally put in irons, and no food is provided. 
The prisoners are allowed, but not compelled, 
to work at making cords and fancy baskets, 
which they try to sell, to enable them to buy 
bread. But this resource is so slender that, 
unless the prisoner has food brought to him 


by his friends or relatives outside, he runs 


every risk of dying of starvation. Several 
cases of this kind are known to have occurred, 
and the prisoners were not criminals, but un- 
tried debtors. Now, so far as American fro- 
tégés are concerned, the movement, success- 
fully conducted by Mr. Perdicaris, assisted by 
Captain Rolleston, has resulted in the libera- 
tion of the prisoners and the abolition of pro- 
tection. Henceforth men will no longer be 
incarcerated at the bidding of an American 
protégé who avails himself of his privileged 
position to refuse his debtor the right of trial. 
The trade of the usurer will thus become more 
difficult. But, while applauding the abolition 
of such abuses, we venture to go a step fur- 
ther. We make bold to claim, even for the 
hardened criminal, a more humane treatment. 
There are thirteen foreign legations at Tan- 
gier. The sultan of Morocco knows that he 
has no army, no material means of resisting 
the demands of any civilized power. If he 
has held his own so long, it is not his own 
strength but the jealousies of the rival powers 
which have saved Morocco from sharing the 
fate of Algeria or of Tunis. Nevertheless, 
these various diplomatic agents might agree 
unanimously to demand reforms in the condi- 
tion of the Moorish prisons. This is no 
political question; it does not affect the de- 
limitation of the frontiers. The rights advo- 
cated are the abstract rights of humanity to 
humane treatment, combined with the neces- 
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sity of preserving the public health. Moorish 
gaols are centres of epidemic disease; they 
are a standing menace, not only to the lives 
of the prisoners, but to the health of the free 
men who live without their walls. These lat- 
ter comprise, in such a town as Tangier, a 
considerable number of Europeans. Tangier 
also is becoming yearly a more popular health 
resort, therefore the foreign diplomatic corps 
could easily find good reasons to interfere on 
behalf of the Moorish prisoners and obtain 
some sanitary improvements in the condition 
and management of the gaols. Lancet. 


MENDICITY IN Russta.—The Russian S¢. 
Petersburg Gazette publishes some interesting 
statistics on a mendicity society which has 
existed at St. Petersburg ever since 1837, the 
object of the institution being to combat and 
do away with begging in the Russian capital. 
Hitherto their endeavors have, however, sig- 
nally failed, and beggars are becoming more 
numerous every year. Before Christmas they 
are most troublesome, and beggars of every 
age and description defy the police, and earn, 
notwithstanding all endeavors to quell them, 
from two to four shillings a day. Beggars 
arrested by the police are taken before the 
committee of the mendicity society, which 
started with a capital of two hundred and fifty 
thousand roubles, and for which collections 
are made in the churches of St. Petersburg, 
resulting on the average in an annual income 
of three thousand roubles. If a beggar can- 
not be placed in a situation he is kept by the 
society in a home, in which men of position 
who have ‘‘ come down in life ’’ are kept apart 
from the ordinary low-class beggar. There 
are four different classes of beggars: 1, pers 
sons impoverished because of old age, illness, 
or other calamities; 2, those who while in 
good health may be helped by having work 
found for them; 3, vagabonds who make beg- 
ging their trade; and 4, casual and temporary 
beggars such as workmen coming from hosp! 
tal. The review of beggars before the com- 
mittee is a curious sight. Thus, for instance, 
on August 20, there were three hundred beg- 
gars present, one hundred and sixty of them 
men and the rest women. After the divisions 
are made the old and infirm are conducted to 
the quarters set apart for them or to the hos- 
pital; those who are well to the workshops 
and factories; the casual beggars are sent to 
their parish — the —- taking them half- 
price — and the vagabonds are delivered over 
to the arm of justice. Where it is necessary 
the committee provides a new passport, and 
decent clothes are also distributed among the 
most ragged ones. The,number of beggars 
assisted annually by the society varies at 
present from six to ten thousand, of whom 
the gouvernement of St. Petersburg furnishes 
the largest contingent, while among the whole 
number there has not been a single Jew or 
Tartar. 











LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the ent re body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Iiuving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 
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satisfaction and profit of a mu titude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 
o » containe nearly all the good literature of Se 
ti . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art. 
iiteratare, bio phy, yyy or religion: that 
cannot be found in it. . It is a library in iteelf.” — 
Churchman, New York. 
“To have THE LivING AGz is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
hological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
.. 1t has never been so bright, so comprehen- 
iversified in interest, as it 8 to-day.” — Boston 
Traveller. 
“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
ation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
6 whole world of authors and writers a) appear in It fa 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, | from the 
er of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
kept b abreast of the current thought of the 
Boston Jowranal. 
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fp oead offers a dry or valueless page.” — Nae- York 
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“It is a necessity for those who, with ne 
amount of time available for literary reading, 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” 
The Interior, Chicago. 


“It furnishes a complete ny mye of an indis- 
pensable literature.” Pe os Journal. 


“It enables its readers cep fully abreast of the 
best thought and iterature civilization.” — Chrie- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacife 
Churchman, Sen Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
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whele situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
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Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tus Lrvina Acs and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER. 


Seventeen years of steady and faithful trial upon 
60,000 different people has given ample opportunity to 
establish for Compound Oxygen these several positions 
as true. It is the vital part of the atmosphere made 
very potent, being made magnetic during the process 


of manufacture. 


Compound Oxygen has three distinct modes of action 
upon the human organism, — 1st. Its mechanical action, 
in that it increases very much the respiratory function 
over that of ordinary breathing. This increased action 
is felt all over the body at once, because the lungs are 
just as universally present in the whole body by their 
rhythmical vibration as the heart is by the ramification 
of its blood vessels. 2d. Its chemical action, in that 
the solvent character of the atmosphere is greatly in- 
creased by the magnetic property of the Compound 
Oxygen; hence the biood is more efficiently purified by 
the more rapid solution and ejection of carbon — the 
worn-out tissues of the body ever present; hence it dis- 
solves and eliminates from the system many deleterious 
substances, which otherwise are very difficult of ejec- 
tion. In this way it relieves the body of its poisonous 
foreign tenants, — malaria, quinine mercury, uric acid, 
excess of bile, and is the deadly enemy of the now 
This latter is 
vastly more important than the two former, and with- 


dreaded bacilli. 3d. Its vital action. 
out it the Compound Oxygen would not work any such 
results as we have produced. Pure Oxygen possesses 
the first two properties, but not this third one. 

This vital action is directly upon the brain, spinal 
marrow, and the ganglia of the sympathetic system of 
nerves. These great nervous centres seize upon this 
wonderful compound, appropriate it, and thereby be- 


come larger, more robust, and more active. 


As these centres generate all the vitality there is in 
the whole man (and normal vitality is health), is it 
strange that nearly all the maladies (these depend upon 
deficient, disordered vitality) — so multitudinous in their 
manifestations — should be made to give way before the 
steady march of our newly generated vital forces? And, 
when the victory is won, the peace of sound health 
should be permanent. 


Below are a few confirmations of the above-stated 
propositions; and for a fuller amplification of them be 


sure to send for the brochure. 


(5 H., 170.) 
“ Easton, Pa., Feb. 28, 1887. 

One year ago last September mother was stricken 
with Paralysis, which affected her entire right side ; 
also the spine to within an inch and a half of the 
brain. consequently perfectly helpless, not even able to 
raise her head from the pillow without assistance. Of 
course had little or no hopes of her. We employed two 
physicians, one of them visiting her three times a day, 





and for three long weeks she seemed to gradually grow 
worse, when in my despair I sent for Drs. Starkey and 
Palen’s Compound Oxygen Treatment, and when it 
arrived the next question was, How would she be able, 
in her weak state, to inhale it? However, I propped 
her up in bed and gave it to her, but it was hard work 
for her. I followed directions to the letter, and at the 
end of ome week's time she was decidedly improved, 
and in ¢wo weeks’ time was able to sit in her rocker 
and enjoy the sun for ten minutes at a time; in ¢hree 
weeks’ time was able to walk across the room with 
assistance, and then she soon gained strength, and be- 
fore cold weather fairly set in was able to walk on the 
sidewalk and enjoy the air and sun. She is to-day 
apparently as well as before the stroke; yes, in some 
respects better, for she does not suffer so much with 
cold feet as she did previous to her sickness. 
** Very truly, 
“M. L. Hartzevu.” 


The following remarkable experience is one especially 
gratifying: 


“ LupincTon, Micu., Dec. 9, 1884. 

**I feel in duty bound to express my gratitude for 
what you have done for me. I used your remedy faith- 
fully for three months, battling with hopes and fears 
alternately, sometimes worse, then better; until now, 
fer the past month, have enjoyed better health than 
ever before since I was thirteen years of age. I am 
now twenty-four, with four children to care for and 
work for, and feel more lively now than ever I did 
when a girl. After I had taken the Treatment two 
months I was taken with one of my old bad headaches 
along in the afternoon and early in the evening. I took 
an inhalation; that was the last of that headache, and 
have never had any since. The rheumatism and 
lung trouble and catarrh are things of the past, or 
appear tobe; nor have I had the toothache since I 
began your Treatment, something strange for me. A 
severe kidney trouble has also gone. 1 now can col- 
lect my thoughts better; do not feel so fretful, and 
seldom get tired by doing my work: but when I do it 
doesn’t take me a week to get rested up again, as it 
used to do. I dismissed my hired girl about nine weeks 
ago, after having one for a year, and am doing my own 
work. To illustrate how I am getting on with it, I will 
say that last week I did a large washing, and after sup- 
per that night I felt as though | had not done anything, 
and instead of being sick the next day, { mopped, 
baked, and went over to tell my sick mother what Come 
pound Oxygen had done for me, and persuade her to 
get some, too. Several say they are only waiting to 
see how I hold out before they send. 


**If what I have now written can be of any use to 
you, you may use it as a testimonial, and if any one 
doubts its being genuine I will answer by postal card 
any one that will write to me for information. 

“Mrs, M. J. FRENCH.’ 


Any one desiring to know more of this remarkable 
remedy, can send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for their new Brochure, 


called “Compound Oxygen; its Mode of Action and 


Results,’ which will be sent free by return mail. 





